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TARZAN ON MARS 

RANDOM BURROUGHING INTO JOHN BLOODSTONE'S UNPUBLISHED TARZAN NOVEL 

By Allan Howard 


As you all know, Edgar Rice Burroughs, the 
creator of Tarzan, John Garter, and numerous 
other fictional characters died in March, 1950. 
Along with a sense of personal Loss, his fans in 
addition suffered the loss of many more possible 
stories of Mars, Pellucidar, and of an African 
jungle that never was. There have been no posthu- 
mous Burroughs stuff published. And according to 
a good authority, the only unpublished Burroughs 
stuff was an unfinished Tarzan novel, a detective 
story satire, and a few further odd, or unfin- 
ished pieces. In addition to this there is one 
unfinished John Carter story, the first part of 
which was published in AMAZING STORIES as "Skel- 
eton Men of Jupiter". A complete Tarzan novel 
was in Argosy, and a couple of short stories 
elsewhere. A complete Pellucidar novel was in 
AMAZING STORIES as three long novelettes, and 
what was apparcntly the first part of a new novel 
which appeared in BLUE BOOK about completes the 
list of Burroughs stories that have not appeared 
in book form. 

Burroughs fans have been restive and annoyed 
about this situation, but the Burroughs estate 
apparently are sitting on their royalties from 
other soxirces, and nothing will be done in the 
direction of getting new books p\iblished. It was 
hoped that John Coleman Burroughs would at least 
finish his father's stories, if not write some 
of his own. Numerous fans hwe toyed with the 
idea of writing their own continuations. It is 
said that youthful Ray Bradbury, when he could 
not afford to buy another Burroughs book, wrote 
his own further adventures of the characters. 

Anyway, somebody, whether it was Stuart J. Byrne 
alone, or Byrne, aided and abetted by Ray Palmer 
decided to do something about it. In the Second 
October issue, 1955 of FANTASY TIMES appeared an 
article by RAP. In it he announced that he had 
on his desk a new novel, entitled "Tarzan on 
Mars", by an unnamed author. He swore it was the 
best Tarzan (or Mare) book ever written. He 
called for a campaign of letter writing to force 
ERB, Inc. to name a successor to Burroughs. Pal- 
mer claimed to have the logical successor, the 
novel, (120 j 000 words) and the magazine in which 
to publish it. He called attention to the forth- 
coming November issue of OTHER WORLDS for fur ther 
details. 

The magazine cover featured the words "Tarzan 
Never Dies", together with a St. John illustra- 
tion that had nothing to do with Tarzan, as a 
tie-in to seduce the unwary buyer into believing 


it contained a new Tarzan story. "Tarzan Never 
pies" was a further rousing plea by Palmer to 
inaugurate a campaign to get ERB, Inc. to nama 
a successor, and his personal choice was his 
still unnamed author of "Tarzan on Mars". Hefcd.- 
lowed up in subsequent issues with more of the 
same, prominently featuring the words "Tarzan" 
and "Edgar Rice Burroughs" on his covers, until 
he was ordered to cease and desist by Burroughs, 
Inc., who warned him these words were copyri^ted 
and the property of the Corporation. In the mean- 
time Palmer had disclosed that his author was 
John Bloodstone, or Stuart J. Byrne, one of his 
own stable of s-f writers. ERB, Inc. further told 
him that Byrne was not much of a writer, and that 
"Tarzan on Mars" was not much of a story. Cer- 
tainly not up to the quality of Burroughs. Palmer 
claimed that they didn't even read the story. 

That apparently ended the matter, but actually 
Palmer had nothing to lose, and all to gain. If 
Bloodstone had by some wild quirk, actually been 
named successor. Palmer would have sewed him up 
exclusively for OTHER WORLDS, and with HLoodshme 
grinding out reams of Burroughs type yarns. Pal- 
mer would have been set. As It was , the worst he 
got was a needed boost in circulation whenever 
he had the magic words, "Tarzan", or "Burroughs" 
on his cover. 

Now what was the reaction of the Burroughs 
fans to Palmer's announcement? Well, Verndl Gor- 
iell, the No, 1 Burroughs fan had a long "Open 
Letter to Ray Palmer" In the June '56 FANTASY 
TIMES. In it he expressed the feelings of many 
fans when he said, "Sure, I'm all for a new Tar- 
zan novel, but——" The "but" was, "let's get 
all of ESlB's unpublished stuff in print, and see 
what the Master's final words were on the adven- 
tures of his characters before starting a new 
series." I wrote to Palmer after the Novend>er 
issue of OW and said pretty much the same thing. 
I further stipulated that any successor to EM 
should, in addition to being a first-class crafts- 
man in his own right , should have a style not too 
dissimilar to that of Burroughs, though not 
merely a slavish copy of that entirely individual 
style. Most important, he should be a man who is 
steeped in the Burroughs tradition, with a thor- 
ough knowledge of the Sacred Writii^s. 1 also 
warned against a flood of assembly-line, spurious 
Burroughs-type novels, written by people who don't 
knowj or give a damn, solely for a bwk. I wound 
up with a curse on anyone who did not keep the 
faith. 


I have a special interest in the title , "Tarzan 
on Mars", because it is possible that I the 

first one to think of it. Back around »48 I had 
a little piece in the BURROUGHS BULLETIN, in which 
I said it would be a swell idea if Burroughs 
sent Tarzan to Barsoom for 

adventures. Burroughs was still alive then, thou^ 
ill, and I was hoping that he would recover, and 
go on to write it some day. If Bloodstone was 
Sispired even a little bit by my idea, I am hon- 
ored# And now to the story itself.... 


When it opens we find La of Opar still being 
parsned by the lustful Gadj, the High Priest of 
Opar, who insists that it is high time she choose 
a mate, according to the laws of Opar. (Now this 
is passing strange, because we know that 
hnd his face removed by Jad-Bal-Ja, the Golden 
Lion in "Tarzan and the Golden Lion ) In an at- 
tempt to escape him she makes her way to the 
v^ts below Opar that f igto'ed in several other 
Tarzan adventures. La finds a treme^ous jewel 
set in an ornament in the Chamber of the ^ee®* 
that is normally shunned by the Oparians# En- 
tranced by the beauty of the ornament she is 
seized by Cadj, wlu) in his madness completely 
forgets to be afraid, of where he is. , 

Here we cut over to Tarzan, who is playl^ 
host to a co\q)le of British Intelligence men who 
have come to seek his aid. Apparent-.y thestoj^ 
opens between the time Mussolini invaded Etnlopia-f 
and the start of WWIl. Tarzan had taken ttie agents 
out hunting, and is pondering the things they 
have told hLa. Those in high government circles 
can sec the approach of global war, and have 
garded Tarzan, as an acknowledged escpert on Af- 
rica, as the natural choice for a job they have 
in mind. They want him in London for the p^t 
he will play in the coming war. Tarzan is troubled, 
for he can see that by the time he gets back to 
his beloved Africa, it will not be the same place 


bo kuowe 

To see that he was right just sec your daily 
paper. A new Africa is on the march. New nations 
are emeirging, and general progress is plowing 
uiKler the jungle, and exterminating the hordes 
of game that once roamed free. In fact, Tarzan 
felt that since the old days were drawing to a 
close he might never return to ^rica. His only 
consolation was that this decision vrould cer- 
tainly please Jane, who had been trying unsuc- 
ceasfnUy for close to 60 years to wean him from 

the junuA. . 

Just then his pld f irlend little Nkima , the 
inonkey drops in to tell him that a band of ^^IP 
Tarmanganl are on the way to Tarzan’ s area. Tar- 
zan guesses that they are men firom Opar, and takes 
leave of his guests to meet them, stopping only 
to change into his jungle regalia. The ^^ims 
inform him that La has disappeared, and ttiat th^ 
found Cadj dead on the altar in the Chamber of 


the Dead. They ask him to find La, and present 
him with the ancient looking d i ade m , that they 
call "The Eye of the Flaming God". Tarzan takes 
it home and Jane is fascinated with it. Later 
when she is alone in her room with it, Tarzan 
comes and finding the door locked, and getting 
no answex*! breaks it down# The diadeni is on the 
floor, and Jane is gone. 

Now we switch over to Barsoom, or Mars, if you 
arc not of the initiate. If you remember the 
book "Thuvia, Maid of Mars", you may recall one 
Tario, the jeddak of Lothar, the ^me of the 
Phantom Bowmen. Tario is a mentalist, and a<tept, 
capable of conjuring up creations of his imagina- 
tion, usually bowmen. So real is his power of 
suggestion, that these bowmen can slay. They are 
th& onXy mesns of defens© of this city with & 
handful of living persons, all men. Forages the 
Lothariaxis w©r© convinced that they were the^o^y 
living Barsoomiana, with the exception of hordes 
of green men. When Thuvie and Carthoris first 
came to Lothar, Tario was convlnc^ that they 
weire figments created by his enemies. 

Ever since, Tario has brooded about this, and 
finally after all these years he had at last 
come to the conclusion that there was Indeed a 
civilization of red men in outside Barsoom. Since 
he was convinced of his own superiorly, the nes^ 
logical step was to move to conquer the world 
anH make himself Jeddak of Jeddaks . The fact that 
a person naaed John Garter already held this 
title bothered him not in the least. In fact 
there were only two people in the world whom 
Tario believed of sufficient calibre to cause 
him trouble. One was John Garter, not of Barsoom, 
and therefore a somewhat unknown quantity. The 
other was Kar Komak, who was once a general of 
the phantom bowmen, and who had been conjured up 
so many times he had at last _ taken on real sub- 
stance. Kar Komak had made his way to Helium, 
and now resided there. Tario recognizes ttie pos- 
sibility that Kar Komak might be his equal as a 
mentalist , and determines that he and John Carter 
should be first on the list for elimination. 

Accordingly, Tario takes himself to the outside 
world to learn more of it and sound out its weak 
points as a preliminary to conquest. He gets 
around, either in person, disguised as a red m^ 
or by astral projection, often taking on the 
semblance of someone else. He even gets an inter- 
view with John Carter, disguised as Carter s ojd 
friend Tars Tarkas, the green man. Howver, Jota 
Garter suspects something is wrong and pulls his 
longsword on Tario, who promptly disappears. 

Meanwhile we learn what happened to La. Just 
as Gadj was about to knife her, the sun pase^ 
over an airshaf t and cast his shadow on the wall. 
Thinking he saw the ghost of a long dead priest, 
he collapsed from fear and died of heart f ailiipe. 
La was gazing into the central stone of the 

(cont. on page U7) 
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The Day of the Debunker 


by Qatnue! A. Peep/es 

Over the years, I've found myself embroiled in a number of controversies, and each time with a 
self-appointed literary critic of absolutely no standing at all, who seems to get his kicks from 
debunking the work of famous writers. A year or two ago GALAXY SCIENCE FICTION MAGAZINE published 
an article debunking Jules Verne's 20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA — because Jules Verne didn't de- 
scribe a periscope! Who in hell ever said he did? But this literary jumping jack proceeded to de- 
nigrate Verne's entire literary output, because he didn't anticipate the invention of a periscope 
for submarines! It is to the credit of the editor, Frederik Pohl that he published my rebuttal, 
listing more than twenty other then-unknown inventions that Verne did anticipate in 20,000 LEAGUES, 
including fluorescent lights, pressure-chambers for underwater exits, self-contained diving gear, 
and self-renewing oxygen systems...! 

It seems that any author who attains a fairly marked success is fair game for these literary 
scavengers. Lacking any creative talents, they seek to destroy and belittle that of others. It is 
an odd commentary on their emotional stability that such acidulous horseplay means so much to them. 
Incredible as it may seem, I've had occasion to come to the defense of Zane Grey against johnny- 
come- lately would-be writers who decry his talents, and attempt to demean his literary output. I 
stood in good company, since Dwight Eisenhower once angrily denounced a critic who blanketly con- 
demned Zane Grey — without ever having read one of his books! Ike said something to the effect 
that those who can't write — criticize... 

Richard Lupoff, admittedly a man who had never read a Burroughs book until he became affiliated 
with Canaveral Press in their publishing venture as editor, has blossomed out as the latest of 
these self-styled literary marvels, who feel the urgent need to inform us lesser mortals of their 
Olympian opinions. In the recently published (with no royalty being paid the original author) Ace 
edition of GULLIVER OF MARS, Mr. Lupoff Implies that Edgar Rice Burroughs was a master plagiarist 
— a man who not only stole the central theme of his Mars Series from Edwin L. Arnold's LT. GUL- 
LIVER JONES, HIS VACATION (the original title), but also stole his leading character, JOHN CARTER, 
from another Arnold work, PHRA' THE PHOENICIAN...! 

Mr. Burroughs is not around to defend himself. But coming from a man whose sole claim to liter- 
ary standing is being an "editor" of an amateurish publisher who has attempted to make a fast buck 
by reprinting Burroughs titles out of copyright, it must hurt a little. 

But let us examine the charges. Firstly, Mr. Lupoff from his magnificent knowledge of science 
fiction (he must own three or four titles, at least), has "'discovered" the "lost" classic by Arnold. 
That's nice of him. Twenty-two years ago I paid $7.50 for a copy of this book. I didn't need his 
help to find it. I now own more than 4,000 fantasy’ titles, including almost every rarity in the 
field. My personal cash investment in my collection is in excess of $50,000. It goes a bit hard 
to have Mr. Lupoff look down his nose at me. And what's worse, pontif icately talk down his nose 
to me. 

In Burroughs' Mars Series, we have a man transported by some strange telephathic power to the 
planet Mars. In LT. GULLIVER JONES, he goes by magic carpet! I have in my collection about 50 ti- 
tles published before and after the turn of the century, before and after Edwin Arnold's book, in 
which a man is transported by mental power to another world. Now if Burroughs stole this idea from 
Arnold — where did Arnold steal it from? H, L. Gratacap's THE CERTAINTY OFA FUTURE LIFE IN MARS? 

Then we have much ado about the River Iss, and the journey down it to the dead world. Is it more 
likely that Burroughs read a book that was a dismal failure in England where it had only a limited 
publication — or that he thought of the legend of the River Styx...? Or, if you prefer, if Bur- 
roughs stole it from Arnold, did Arnold steal it from Dante...? 

Is the character of JOH^' CARTER, buckle- swasher and a man who has lived many lives, PHRA T HE 
PHOENICIAN? Yes...? Please check Eugene Sue's THE WANDERING JEW. Please check George Griffith's 
VALDAR THE OFT-BORN, please check Waterloo's AB, SON OF THE AGES, please check.... but why go on? 
Which came first, the chicken or the egg. It is nice to single out Edwin L. Arnold as the father 
of this literary character gambit. But not very accurate historically. The language of Valdar is 
reminiscent of Phra, and both contain similarities to John Carter — and Jack London's STAR ROVER, 
and the real-life 25TH MAN, and J. U. Giesy' s PALOS, and... but the list is endless. 

Did Burroughs ever borrow a literary idea? Of course he did? Take TARZAN OF THE APES. Mowgli, 
of the JUNGLE BOOK? ROMULUS AND REMUS of ancient legend...? Something triggered the notion. 

There are many literary curiosities. If it gives him pleasure. I'll be glad to list a few for 
Mr. Lupoff s edification. In THE RETURN OF TARZAN and TARZAN AND THE JEWELS OF OPAR, we meet the 
remnant of a lost civilization headed by the high priestess. La. Fine. About twenty years before, 
a appeared, written by Mabel Fuller Blodgett, AT THE QUEEN'S MERCY.^Lost civilization — ruled 

L^^ the queen and high fiaestass . About LW e iicy ~’ yeai s befOl ' d LT ' idL, a gentleman named Haggard 
detwrled the lost civilization ruled by the high priestess, AYESHA. . . 

I can hardly wait until Mr. Lupoff rediscovers the lost classic, KING SOLOMON'S MINES, and edi- 
fies us dimwits by defining the hundreds of adventure novels descended from it... But his fun might 
be spoiled when somebody points out to him the similarities between KING SOLOMON'S MINES and a 
certain Old Testament tale... 

In every field of creative endeavor, there is a similar trend; one man builds upon the basic 
discoveries of another, and in the development, it is the user who gains. A most interesting ex- 
ample is Thomas Alva Edison, whom I suggest as the most ideal debunker's subject of them all. The 
electric lamp bulb? Consider Mr. Nicolas Tesla. The Motion Picture Camera, consider Edward Muy- 
bridge, or that fine fellow named Lumiere... The storage battery, artificial rubber, plastics, 
hell, you can spend your whole happy life just debunking the Edison legend. Somehow, as in the 
case of Edgar Rice Burroughs, I doubt if a defense is truly necessary. Just who would Richard 
Lupoff impress in the first place...? 
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1 

As every Burrou^s Bibliophile is aware , the 
technology of the red - skinned inhabitants of 
Barsoom is generally considerably in advice of 
our own. In the manuscripts relating his ex ~ 
periences on the Red Planet, Captain Carter 
speaks of a variety of scientific marvels whose 
possibility our own savants are just beginning 
to appreciate and investigate. 

One of the most intriguing of these wonders 
is the "ei^th ray,” that mysterious power by 
which the civilized Martians lift and sustain 
their sleek, efficient, wingless "fliers" above 
the surface of their d;^g world. In essence, 
the Martian flier consists of a flat platform 
of wood or metal, generally long and narrow in 
shape, its two ends tapering to points in order 
to reduce atmospheric resistance. This raftlike 
structijre may have a small cabin built upon it, 
or indeed the hull may resemble a terrestrial 
boat or a torpedo — — the actual shape of the 
flier is not ia^xsrtant to its essential opera - 
tion. Built into the deck or the surrounding 
walls of the vessel are one -or more "bouyancy 
tanks" which sustain the ship above the ground, 
mn o h as air - filled floats help keep a heavy 
raft upon the surface of a lake. These "tanks" 
are filled with a levitative medium which the 
Barsoomians call simply "the ei^th ray." For 
lateral motion through the air the flier is 
provided with one or more three -bladed propel - 
lers driven by what Burroughs has translated as 
"radium" motors mounted on the platform, though 
it is somewhat doubtful that the power - source 
of such motors is actually radiirai.* The flier 
has no wings (though there is no reason why it 
could not be so equipped if desired) and is not 
dependent upon air-pressure from underneath to 
sustain it - it can rise from an airless planet 
quite as readily as from one which is blanketed 
by an atn»siiiere. 

Carter’s first mention of the 8th ray occurs 
on page 22U of A ffilNCESS OF MARS, where he 
describes the beautiful gem worn as insignia by 
the keeper of the atmosphere factory: 

"... a strange stone , an inch in diamieter , 
that scintillated nine different and distinct 
rays; the seven colors of our earthly pnsm** 
and two beautiful rays which, to me, were new 
and nameless, I cannot describe them any more 
than you could describe red to a blind man. I 
only know that they were beautiful in the ex- 
tremiB," 

On page 225 it is said that the air-manufac- 
turing process "hinges on the use of the ninth 
ray, one of the beautiful scintillations ... 
emanating from the great stone in my host ' s 
diadem." One imtiKdiately infers that the 8th- 

** See footnote, A PRIWCBSS OF MARS, p. 13):. 

Red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
violet . 


ray is the other of the two strange colors 
which Carter saw in the remarkable jewel. 

Turning to page 214: of the same work, we 
find Carter’s description of the one - man M^- 
tian flier, and read: 

"The medium of bouyancy is contained within 
the thin metal walls of the body and consists 
of the eighth Barsoondan ray, or ray of propul- 
sion, as it may be termed in -view of its pro- 
perties. This ray, like the ninth ray , is un- 
known on Earth, but the Martians have dls - 
covered that it is an inherent property of all 
light no matter from what source it emanates. 
They have learned that it is the solar 8th ray 
which propells the light of the sun to the 
various planets , and that it is the indi-vidual 
8th ray of each planet which ’reflects,’ or 
propells the light thus obtained o-ut xnto space 
once more. The solar 8th ray would be absorbed 
by the surface of Barsoom, but the Barsoomian 
8th ray, which tends to propel! li^t from Mars 
into space, is constantly stre amin g out from 
the planet constituting a force of i^pmlsion of 
gravity which when confined is able -to lift 
enormous weights from the ground," 

A professional pAiysicist might with some 
justice complain that this account is vague and 
muddled, betraying a lamentable ignorance of 
elementaiy science. But in defense of John 
Carter I must iremind the critic that the Cap- 
tain is a soldier, not a savant. His admitted 
lack of a thorough scientific education and of 
the typically scientific mind would naturally 
tend to hinder and confuse his comprehension of 
man y of the technical marvels he encountered on 
Mars, so he would be unable to offer con^ilete 
and accurate explanations of such matters, sim- 
ply because he does not fully understand them 
himself. Secondly, he could not adequately 
translate into Eni^sh the technical descrip- 
tions and explanations recei-ved from Martian 



The keener of the atniospnere factory, whose 
single article of adornment was a collar from 
which denended a great omainont set solid vrith 
diaiionds and th.e strange s-bono containing nine 
different rays, talk's with John Carter. 


scholars and books , because he is not suff i - 
ciently familiar with the corresponding termin- 
ology used on Earth; hence he would often be 

reduced to using the original and to us 

meaningless — Martian words j or resorting to 
loose and faiilty translations. And finally, in 
the foreword to A fHIi'JCESS OF MARS Burroughs 
states that Carter wrote his first Martian 
mamoirs in 1885 — a decade and more before the 
revolutionary developments which ushered in the 
era of modem phyeics on our planet: Roentgen's 
discovery of x - radiation in 1895, Becquerel's 
discovery of natural radioactivity in 1896, 
J. J. Thomson's identification of the electron 
in 1897, ELanck's quantum theory in 1900, and 
Einstein's relativity theory in 1905. Earthly 
science in 1885 had not yet found or developed 
the fundamental concepts which are essential to 
an understanding of Martian physics. It is not 
at all strange then, that the Captain's efforts 
at exposition should occasionally seem a trifle 
obscure. 


2 

Ever since ny first reading of A HIINCESS OF 
MARS in 1927, John Carter's description of the 
Eighth Ray has challenged me to seek an inter- 
pretation in terms meaningful to terrestrial 
physicists. From the assertion that the first 
seven rays are the seven colors of the (to us) 
visible spectrum, one may draw the obvious con- 
clusion that the 8th ray must be a narrow band 
of electromagnetic waves, either in the imme- 
diate ultraviolet (if red is the "first rajd') 
or in the immediate infrared (if violet is the 
"first ray"), more likely the former. The pro- 
pulsive power of the 8th ray may then be vinder- 
stood simply as the well-known phenomenon of 
radiation pressure, which all radiant energy 
exerts on those material bodies on which it 
in?5inges. (It is, as Carter says, "an inherent 
property of all light , no matter from what 
source it emanates.") 

This hypothesis is consistent with the state- 
ment that the 8th ray is "constantly streaming 
out from the planet, constituting a force of 
repulsion," for indeed all material bodies 
whose temperatures are above Absolute Zero 
(_1;59 *F=— 273 *C“0 “ K) are sources of 
radiation, and astronomers today knew that in 
stellar interiors, where radiation is extremely 
intense, the upward force exerted by this en- 
ergy plays an important role in supporting the 
weight of the star's oTiter layers. 

If the 8th ray is i^garded ais electromagnetic 
radiation (light) then technically the simplest 
way of utilizing it as a levitative force is to 
allow the thermal radiation and reflected sun- 
light from the planet to fall upon a material 
surface such as the bottom of the flier, or on 
thin, flat wings attached to the craft. Suppose 
the flier to have a mass m, and let A be the 
area which it exposes to the radiation - source 
(say, the planet). If I represents the inten- 
sity of radiation — i.e., the energy passing 
throTigh unit area in unit time — the pressure 
exerted by this energy is 

P = l/c. 


where c is the velocity of light (3 X 10 ® cm 
per sec). The upward force which the rays exert 
on the intercepting area A is then 

F = PA ss IA/c, 

and in order to just support the flier at a 
fixed hei^t this force must exactly equal the 
weight mg of the vessel; hence we have 

mg » IA/c, 

in which g is the gravitational acceleration at 
the position of the vessel. 

According to Stefan's law of radiation, the 
intensity of radiant energy from a "black" 
(perfectly radiating) surface is directly pro- 
portional to the fourth power of the absolute 
temperature T of that surface; i.e,, 

I = ST + 

where the proportionality constaixt S has the 
value 5.735 X 10"'^ erg/cm 2 sec degree'* . Hence 
our previous equation becomes 

mg = SAT Vc. 

Therefore to sustain the flier at a small dis- 
tance above the radiation source it is neces- 
sary for the source to have an absolute temper- 
ature 

T = V mge/SA . 

From the known mass and radius of Mars we can 
take the value of gravitational acceleration 
near the planet's surface as g=392 cm/sec^ , 
so that the above formula finally reduces to 
approximately 

T « 21000 • 

if m is meastnred in grams and A in square 
centimeters. If then we suppose the flier to 
have a mass of 500 kg =5X10® grams (about 
1100 lb), and assume that the area A which it 
presents to radiation is 100 square meters, or 
10'^ cm^ (about IO76 sq. ft.), it is seen that 
in order to maintain the flier a s ma l l distance 
above the planet's surface, that surface would 
need to be at a temperature of about 17,500® K, 
or nearly 3U,000® F - approximately three times 
the surface temperature of the sun, a:Mi quite 
comparable to the surface temperatures of the 
intensely luminous blue -white stars like Sirius 
and Rigel. Such heat, of course, would volatil- 
ize any known material; the flier and its cargo 
would 'be reduced to an incandescent vapor in a 
flash. 

Since Barsoom's surface temperature is actu- 
ally only a few hundred * K, it is clear that 
radiation from the planet is far too feeble to 
support the vessel. We may then alternatively 
consider the "bouyancy tanks" as large lamps 
with parabolic reflectors, so suspended from 
the \inder side of the craft as always to send 
their radiation vertically downward in paral- 
lel - sided beams. In this case, the symbol A 
denotes the total cross-sectional area of the 
■beams; but the same tenperature -formula still 
applies - the filaments of the lamps would have 
^ (cont. on page UO) 



The Lightship Murder 


Another Mystery Puzzle 

by EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 



W HEN MuLDOON 
asked me to go 
along with them I 
didn’t know what I was 
in for. My longest sea voy- 
age has been west from 
the Statue of Liberty to 
Catalina Island. I am not 
much of a sailor. The 
launch that the Coast 
Guard furnished us seemed 
to me wholly inadequate beyond the 
breakwater, but we were headed far out 
for the lightship that marks a danger- 
ous reef twenty miles off shore. 

However, the sea was calm; and 
there were only the long, oily swells 
to remind one of the latent might of 
the great ocean — an aftermath of the 
storm that had raged but a day or two 
before. It was all rather restful, and 
I was soon enjoying it to the full. 

In addition to the crew of the launch 
and Muldoon and myself, there were 
United States Marshal Olson and two 
of his deputies. The Marshal, a warm 
friend and admirer of Inspector Mul- 
doon, had invited him to come along 
and help solve what appeared to be 
something of a mystery; and Muldoon 
had, as he often does, asked me to go 
with him. 

The Marshal knew practically noth- 
ing about the case except that the light- 
ship tender, making her bi-monthly visit 
to the lightship, had wirelessed that 
morning, that she had found Daniel 
MacTeevor, the keeper of the light- 
ship, murdered and could get no infor- 
mation from any of the others on 
board. 

The tender was still standing by as 
we climbed over the rail of the murder 
ship; and it was the captain of the 
tender, there with two of his men, who 
greeted us. Otherwise, the deck was 
deserted. 

"I’ve got ’em down below in the 
main cabin,’’ he said, following brief 
introductions. "They’re a glum lot; I 
can’t get a thing out of ’em that makes 
sense.” 

'"That’s what I brought my old 
friend. Inspector Muldoon, along for,” 
remarked Olson. "He’ll get the truth 
out of ’em without their knowing it.” 

"The truth ain’t in ’em,” growled 
the captain of the tender. "Where do 
you want to start. Inspector.^” 

"Let’s have a look at the body,” re- 
plied Muldoon. "Where is it?” 


"He’s still in his cabin. Come with 


me. 


We followed Captain Black down a 
companionway and entered a cabin in 
which were two bunks. On one of 
them was stretched a figure covered 
with a piece of tarpaulin. 

Captain Black jerked a thumb toward 
it. '"There he is,” he said. 

Olson and I followed Muldoon to 
the side of the bunk and watched as 
he pulled down the tarpaulin. I do 
not know why I have such a morbid 
desire to see such gruesome things. 

I am always sorry afterward, and 
ashamed ; but the fact remains that the 
corpse of a murdered person holds me 
in its grisly power as surely as the 
wedding guest was held by the glitter- 
ing eye of the ancient mariner. 

And this sight was hideously grue- 
some. MacTeevor’s throat had been 
cut from ear to ear and so deeply that 
his head was almost severed from his 
body. From the seamed and weather- 
beaten face his dead eyes stared hor- 
ribly, his shaved upper lip was drawn 
back from his teeth in a snarl, the 
fringe of, white beard beneath his 
lower jaw was matted with blood. 

Muldoon drew the tarpaulin back 
in place. "I would like to question 
those who were on board at the time 
of the murder,” he said. 

"They are all in the main cabin,” 
said Black, leading the way from the 
scene of the murder. 

There were four people in the cabin 
that we entered a moment later. They 
were a sullen, dour-looking lot. ’They 
glowered at us from beneath scowling 
brows, but none of them spoke. Mul- 
doon stood surveying them for a mo- 
ment; then he turned toward the man 
sitting nearest him. 

'"What is your name ?” he demanded. 

"Bill MacTeevor,” came sullenly 
after a moment’s hesitation. 

"Were the four of you in this cabin 
on board this ship the night of the 
murder?” 

The man did not answer, but a 
woman across the cabin spoke up. 
"Yes,” she said. "We was all here.” 

"And who else?” asked Muldoon. 

"Only Daniel,” she replied. 

Muldoon turned again to the man. 
"I am Inspector Muldoon of the metro- 
politan police force, and this gentle- 
man on my right is United States Mar- 
shal Olson. We have come out here to 
investigate this murder. It will be 


pleasanter for all concerned if you 
answer our questions and answer them 
ruthfully. None of you need answer 
n^ question that will incriminate him- 
self. 

"Now, when was this murder com- 
mitted ?” 

'"The night of September first, night 
before last.” 

"You are here together alone much 
of the time, are you not?” 

"We ain’t seen no one since the 
tender was here last time.” 

"When was that?” 

"The second of July.” 

"What was the murdered man do- 
ing the last time you saw him alive?” 

"He was scrappin’ with her.” Bill 
MacTeevor pointed toward a woman 
sitting near him. 

"What is your name?” asked Mul- 
doon, addressing the woman. 

"Esther MacTeevor.” She was a slat- 
ternly woman clothed in a dirty calico 
garment that would have been called 
a Mother Hubbard twenty or thirty 
years ago; I don’t know what they call- 
them now. 

"What were you and the murdered 
man quarrelling about?” asked the 
Inspector. 

"What we always quarreled about — 
money. He was turrible tight about 
money — he wouldn’t give me none.” 

"Why did you want money?” 

"Andy wanted to go ashore when the 
tender come. He wanted to get a job 
oh shore. He was sick o’ livin’ on a 
lightship. I wanted the money fer 
him,” 

"Were you and Daniel related, 
Esther?” inquired Muldoon. 

"Yes, but we weren’t no blood kin.” 

"Just when did you see your sister 
last prior to the murder?” Muldoon 
has an odd way of skipping about in 
his questioning and suddenly asking 
what seem to be the most irrelevant 
sort of questions. 

Esther MacTeevor puckered her 
brows in thought. "Let’s see,” she 
said finally, "4th o’ July come on a 
Monday this year; an’ it was jest a 
week before the Fourth that I seen 
Susan last. 'The husband of one of her 
friends owns a fishin’ boat, and she 
come with him. She spent a week 
with me an’ went back the Monday 
before the Fourth. She ain’t never 
been married, an’ she likes to gad 
about an’ visit. Especial she likes to 
come an’ see me, ’cause me an’ her is 
the only ones left in our family.” 

Muldoon wheeled suddenly toward 



a scrawny, hard-faced woman. "What 
is your name?” he demanded. 

The woman started nervously as 
though someone had suddenly stuck a 
pin into her. "Ca-Carrie MacTeevor,” 
she stammered. 

"What do you know of the happen- 
ings on this ship the night of Sep- 
tember 1?” Muldoon shot the ques- 
tion at her as though he were accusing 
her of the murder. 

"I don’t know nothin’,” she replied 
sullenly. "I never done it.” And then, 
half hysterically, "I swear to God I 
never done iti” 

"I am only asking you to recall what 
you do know of that night,” said Mul- 
doon, soothingly. I think it is these 
quick changes of manner that help to 
make Muldoon’s technique so effec- 
tive; his subjects are alternately soothed 
or shocked into revealing more than 
they realize. 

"Well,” commenced the woman, 
reminiscently, "it was a turrible night. 
The wind was blowin’ a gale, an’ the 
clouds hid every star; it was dark as 
a pocket except when The Light flashed 
— on five seconds, off fifteen. The ship 
wds wallowin’ an’ pitchin’, the wind 
was howlin’ through the riggin’, an’ 
above the storm I could hear the seas 
breakin’ on the reef. I was plumb 
scairt; an’ I was seasick, too. I staid 
in my bunk from right after supper. 
I didn’t know nothin’ about Daniel 
until mornin’, when Bill come in an’ 
tol’ me.” 

"How long have you known Andy?” 

"Eighteen year.” 

"Did he and Daniel ever quarrel?” 

"Yes. We all quarreled. 'There 
wasn’t nothin’ else much to do.” 

"Didn’t Andy quarrel with Daniel 
more than the rest of you?” 

"No, he didn’t. Andy has always 
been a good boy. Perhaps, bein’ an 
only child, he’s been spoiled a little; 
but he ain’t a bad boy.” 

Muldoon was silent for a moment; 
then he turned away from Carrie. 
"Bill,” he asked, "where was your 
brother sleeping the night of the 
murder?” 

"I never had no brother,” .replied 
Bill, "nor sister, neither.” 

"How old are you?” 

"Almost forty.” 

"Who was on watch the hour of 
the murder?” 

Bill shuffled his feet nervously and 
cleared his throat before answering. "I 
was; my father went to bed early.” 

"How long have you known Carrie 
MacTeevor?” 

"Nigh onto twenty year.” 

"Was she particularly fond of 
Daniel ?” 

"Hell, no; there warn’t none o’ us 



particularly fond of no one. We been 
cooped up alone here too long.” 

Once more Muldoon turned his 
attention to another member of the 
sorry company. "Young man, what is 
your name?” 

"Andy MacTeevor.” 

"How old are you, Andy?” 

"Eighteen.” 

"Is your mother living?” 

"Yes.” 

"Say, mister,” interrupted Carrie 
MacTeevor, "I forgot to tell you some- 
thin’. I heard Andy’s grandmother 
scoldin’ Daniel after I turned in.” 

"Could you hear what she said?” 

"No.” 

"How old are you, Carrie?” 

'"Thirty-nine.” 

"Esther, did Daniel quarrel with his 
sister the night of the murder?” 

"Daniel’s only sister died more ’n 
forty year ago. I was tellin’ my sister 
it seemed nigh onto a hundred years 
since Abbie passed on.” 

"Have you done anything about 
notifying Daniel’s other relatives?” 

"His father an’ mother died over 
forty year ago, just before his sister 
Abbie went ; and he never had no 
other kin except what’s on this ship.” 

"But you were related to him.” 

"We’re all related — all what was on 
this ship.” 

"How many was that?” 

"Five.” 

"Was Daniel married?” 

"Yes.” 

"And his wife is still living?” 

"Yes.” 

"That would be his first wife?” 

"He never had but one. They 
couldn’t have been but one woman in 
the world fool enough to marry Daniel 
MacTeevor.” She cast a vindictive 
look at the other woman. 

"Andy,” continued the Inspector, 
"what other relatives have you beside 
those on board this ship?” 

"Just a great aunt,” replied the 
youth. 

"And now, Esther, just one more 
question. Do you know who com- 
mitted this murder?” 

"Yes, but I won’t tell. You couldn’t 
never drag it out of me.” 

"I shan’t try to,” Muldoon assured 
her. 

"If Daniel had listened to me it 
wouldn’t never have happened. I 
been expectin’ somethin’ like this for 
a long time.” 


"Indeed! Why?” 

"It was in the blood — the mother’s 
blood ; ’twarn’t in my blood nor in the 
MacTeevor’s.” 

"’Thank you, Esther,” said Muldoon 
suavely; "that explains everything.” 

We all looked at Muldoon blankly. 
Marshal Olson was the first to speak. 
"Perhaps it does to you. Inspector,” he 
said; "but I don’t even know who’s 
related to whom, much less who did 
the killing.” 

"It is quite simple,” said Muldoon. 
"If the captain has the authority to 
leave someone here to tend the light, 
you can take the guilty party back with 
you now and the others as material 
witnesses.” 

Who is the guilty party ? What were 
the relationships that existed between 
the five people aboard the lightship? 
And why? 


These mystery stories of Ed 
Burroughs are on the square. 
There’s no 'catch.’ Time your- 
selves for arriving at a correct 
solution and mail it in to Script. 
The winner will be given a high 
position at cburt when we are 
King. ROB. 
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The Mystery of the 


Red Star of Tarzan 


by PAUL SPENCER 


I, The Discovery 

"The Mew TAEZAM Hovel" — this {shraae on the spine of a 
1938 Argogy drew ny attention, a while back, in a sec- 
ond -EanTrtore. Idly curious, I pulled out the naga- 
sine, end found it contained Fart 1 of THE RED STAR OF 
TARZAN. This novel, as every schoolboy knows(or thinks 
he knows) , was the serialization of TARZAN AND THE 
FORBIDDEN CITT. But (it occurred to as to wonder) why. 
the "red star* in the title, since there is nothing 
about a red star In the book? I started to examine the 
serial for an answer. 

At once I found a clue— a prologue, enitted from the 
book, in which a witch - doctor has a vision of Tarsant 

"He was big in the smoke," the witdr-doctor said, 
"and red was the danger - star behind him. . . .The 

red star will lead him to a world long dead and 
forgotten. . . . The fire - star — ■ 

Was this explained later in the serial? I skimmed 
fxirther, and noted In that installment only passing 
reference to it— 'iio explanation. I did find, howeve]i) 
a scene — omitted from the book — In which the air- 
plane carrying Tarzan and his friends encounters a 
pterodactyl. Then a scene — enitted from the book — 
In which the villain, Aton Thome, is attacked by a 
dinosaur. By that time I had decided I must have the 
magazine. 

At home I compared the serial installment with the 
opening chapters of TARZAN AND THE FORBIDDEN CITI. 
Despite the general similarity in plot, incident after 
incident was different. And stylistically the contrast 
was even greater t scarcely a sentence in the serial 
was the same as in the bookl 

Was it possible that such extensive variation per- 
sisted through the whole story? With some difficulty 
(and generous help from Vem Coriell) , I obtained the 
othe r five Installj eiltN- Line by line, I coipared the 
sertal with the bo^. Except for an occasional shared 
sentence or paragraph, eac h story was a seiJarate piece 
of writing throughout'., 

For those who' have not made this discovery themsel- 
ves, I'll explore the contrast in detail. And I'll 
examine soma remarkable questions it raises. 


a search for Brian Gregory, who has disappeared while 
hunting for the forbidden city of Ashair and its trea- 
sure, the Father of Diamonds. The expedition led by 
Tarzan includes Brian Gregory's father, his sister 
Helen, and a mysterious girl named Uagra (actually an 
agent of the evil Eurasian, Aton Thoms, and his East 
Indian henchman, Lai Taask) . The villains as well as 
the pxrotagonlsts reach the crater of the extinct vol- 
cano Tuen-Baka. Its outer walls are haunted by survi- 
vors of the age of dinosatcrs. Inside is Lake Homs, on 
opposite sides of which are two warring cities of a 
pxrimltlve civilization: Ashair (ruled by Queen Atka) 
and Thobos (ruled by King Herat). Under the lake is 
the temple of the god Brulor, and the Father of Dia- 
monds. After many vielssltudes, Tarzan frees Brian 
Gregory from Ashair, the evil Queen Atka is deposed, 
and the Oriental villains are killed. 

The book has Thome and Taask kidnap Helen Gregory, 
hoping that by using her as hostage they can persuade 
her father to give them his map of Ashair. The serial 
contains no such episode — for when the story opens, 
Thome has already stolen the map. The white hunter, 
Wolff, who is so loathsome in FORBIDDEN Cin, does not 
appear in RED STAR at all. In the book, Tarzan's grotq» 
is attacked by apes, who steal Magrap Tarzan rescues 
her by defeating the king ap«. The serial omits thl^ 
but has the same apes steal Helen from her cannibal 
captors; Tarzan rescues her in the same way as he res- 
cues Magra in the book. (FORBIDDEN CITT has Helen 
rescued from the cannibals ly Tarzan. ) Then there are 
the two dinosaur episodes pu^vlously mentioned, which 
appear In the serial only. And many other differences 
occur in the same portion of the story. 

Similar key facts are brou^t out in both versions 
of these episodes, but often by very different means. 
Generally, FORBIDDEN CITY does the job much more siiqaly 
and directly than RED STAR, which tends to be discur- 
sive and repetitious. This contrast is less true of the 
later chapters. Still, numerous discrepancies do exist 

One of the most impressive differences is in the 
treatment of Queen Atka. In RED STAR she is presented 
much more fully and dramatically. Compare the ways she 
is first described: 

Forbidden City 


II. The Narrative 

The broad outline of the two stories is the same: 
Tarzan's old friend Paul d'Amot enlists his aid in 


As the two men were led forward and halted before 
the dais, they saw a handsome woman, apparently in 
her early thirties. Her hair was so dressed that it 
stood out straight from her head in all directions 
to a length of eight or ten inches and had woven 




into it an ornate headdress of white plumes. Her 
mien was haughty and arrogant as she eyed the pri- 
soners coldly, and Atan Thome read cruelty in the 
lines of her mouth and the latent fires of a quick 
toaper in the glint of her eyes. Here was a woman 
to be feared, a ruthless killer, a human tigress. 


Red Star 

NeTer before on all the broad earth, he thought, 
had there been such a woman. Her beauty was a glow- 
ing emanation, a blare of trunrpets and a singing 
flame that merged in his brain. Dark eyes, raven 
hair, red lips for wild kissing. A flesh of rose 
and old ivory, and a body moulded of yielding mar- 
ble, silken soft. 

. . .Her hair was so dressed that it stood behind 
her head like a dark halo. Entwined in it were 
white plumes and gleaming Jewels to form a crown. 
One white hand rested in her lap, the fingers grip- 
ping the stock of a seven- tongued whip, tipped with 
metal. The other hand held an amber mouthpiece from 
which a tube depended. She put the amber between 
her lips, and water bubbled in the bowl of the 
hookah beside the throne. Gray smoke wisped from 
her nostrils. 


Neither whip nor hookah ever appears in the book. In 
the RED STAR version, the whip frequently comes in 
handy as a symbolic prop, suggesting Atka's cruelty. 
For example, there is the scene in which Atka punishes 
the Ashalrian noble Akamen for failing to capture Tar- 
zan and his friends. 


With feline grace she stood erect. The flow of 
her dark hair was storm - clouds fr aming a face of 
passion. She struck with the seven - tongued 
lash, and struck again. Like clawmarks on the face 
of Akamen the livid welts stood out. ELood ran fur- 
rows through them and fell upon his tunic. The 
wings of the golden bird embroidered there were 
tipped new with crimson. 

"Witness, all you of Ashalrl" Atka cried. "Ry the 
ancient law I rule and none has the power to gain- 
say igy commands. Do you hear ny words, cousin? Are 
they understood?" 

This is a more colorful and barbaric woman than the 
Atka of FORBIDDEN CITI. Indeed, the whole incident is 
omitted from the book. The larger episode of which it 
is a part — Atka's reaction to news that Tarzan and his 
friends are at large in Tuen - Baka— — is handled in the 
book in four terse paragraphs. In the serial, it is 
much longer and highly dramatic, opening with another 
lurid picture of the Ashalrian queen: 

. , . Upon her black throne the dark queen sat, 
anger personified. 

A flowing skirt covered her from the waist j her 
upper body was bare. Her raven hair cascaded to her 
shoulders, unbiuished and unadorned. Her right hand 
gripped the jewelled stock of a seven -tongued lash 
that switched back and forth, down and across, with 
the ominous rhythm of a cat's tail. 

Atka's cruelty is revealed in this scene with a sub- 
tle grimness that Burroughs might have done well to 
retain in the book. Atka tells the lieutenant of an 
Ashalrian galley that he must be punished: "Tou know 

our laws of Ashair, 0 Janor, son of Krann. Come back 
with your ship or die with it — such is the old de- 
cree." She calls forth a warrior of her guard and has 
him stab Janor to death. Then she conmends him: "Well 
thrust, 0 Gathor, son of Krann." (Emphasis mine.) 

When the two stories present Atka in an identical 
situation, the RED STAR version is ^<»r wore vivid. A 


cereMsny in the temple of Brulor is interrupted ty the 
entrance of the queen: 

Forbidden City 

... A plumed warrior entered from the long cor- 
ridor and announced the coming of the Queen. 
Instantly the music and the dancing stopped, and 
the dancers took their places about the throne of 
Brulor. A loud fanfare of trumpets billowed from 
the mouth of the corridor, and a moment later the 
head of a procession appeared and marched down the 
center of the room toward the dais where Brulor sat 
Surrounded bF warriors, the Queen moved majestically 
to the dais, where she took her place in a second 
throne chair that stood beside Brulor' s. 


Red Star 

As the mad idgadoon had reached an unsurpassable 
climax of movement and clamor, cams one shuddering 
stroke of the gong that made every previous sound 
seen like the merest whisper. And there, revealed 
in a blinding shaft of pure white light, stood Atk% 
her crimson skirt a swirl of flame around her, the 
hand holding the seven -tongued lash uplifted. 

In the midst of the dead silence that followed, 
the queen moved slowly forward, looking neither to 
right nor to left, and mounted the throne beside 
Brulor. 

The FORBIDDEN CITI version has Atka practically swal- 
lowed up in her surroundings; in RED STAR she stands 
out in bright colors (notice the use of the spotlight!). 

Again, Atka's Interview with Tara an provides a 
strong contrast in the two stories. In RED STAR, the 
Ashalrian siren is presented almost lyrically: 

Queen Atka was alone when Tara an was brought be- 
fore her. The bright red skirt caught in the 
heavily Jeweled belt was her only garment. Her dark 
hair fell over her shoulders and lay like a deep 
shadow against the smooth whiteness of her flesh. 
There were no Jewels around her throat, no brace- 
lets on her rounded arms. No crown or fillet shin- 
ing in the Jetty darkness of her hair. 

Here is the prosy equivalent in FCEBIDDEN CITI: 

Atka sat upon her lava throne surrounded by her 
white plumed nobles, as the Lord of the Jungle, his 
hands still bound behind him, was brought before 
her. 

Other appearances of Atka in RED STAR have a similar 
intensity, lacking in the book. 

Another memorable difference is in the arena se- 
quence, in Thobos. Instead of having Taraan fight two 
lions at once, as in the book, RED STAR introduces an 
antagonist that is eery indeed: the Mogro-Mu. Pre- 
cisely what this is, we are never told; but enou^ is 
suggested to be disquieting. 


Almost shoulder high, the Mogro-Mu had the sioooth 
dark coat of the black panther; but it did not have 
the snubbed snout of the great cats. Instead, its 
face was flat under the silky hair and a pointed 
red tongue lolled between even redder lips. It had 
no vestige of a tail. 

The creature circled docilely, sniffing, than 
reared on its hind legs and looked down at him out 
of green eyes whose pupils were round rather than 
the split pupils of the feline. Thin paws that 
showed the points of sheathed claws, razor -sharp, 
reached forward like tentative hands. The red lips 
mumbled soundlessly. 
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Tarzan's fight irith this monster is gmesome, but In 
victory he encounters something even more shuddersoms : 

... He stared with horror at the head lolling 
drunkenly on the turf, the glazing eyes, the lips 
that moved as though fumbling for long - forgotten 
words; stared with mounting horror, for the look on 
the strange flat face of the Mogro * Mu was that of 
a prisoner at long last set free. 

The Lord of the Jungle placed a foot upon the 
creature's neck. Fists drumming on taut chest, he 
raised his face to the sky and voiced the weird 
victory cry of the bull ape. But he did it without 
enthusiasm, for deep in his heart Tarzan knew that 
the thing he had conquered was at least part man ... 

Against this, those two lions seem rather mildl 
Different, too, is the scene in which Ashair is con- 
quered by the forces of Thobos. Here, I think, the 
book version is stronger. In the serial, Tarzan views 
the action from a distance, and partly in his imagin- 
ation: 

From the opening in the cavei*n at the clifftop, 
Tarzan watched the galleys of Herat sweep upon 
Ashair. He saw the men of Herat scale the walls... 
Proiai Ashair, that had ruled Tuen-Baka so long, was 
falling. 

What, then, of Queen Atka? . . . Fury would have 
sharpened her face at this new turn; with the lash 
of desparate rage she would be goading on her war- 
riors to a futile death. 

... The gates of Ashair had .opened. In her 
throne room, now, he knew proud Atka had been 
humbled. 

FORBIDDEN CITY has Tarzan in the thick of the fray: 


As the two fleets met amid the war cries of the 
opposing warriors, quarter was neither asked nor 
given, for each side felt that this was to be a 
battle to the death that would determine for all 
time which city was to rule the valley of Tuen- 
Baka. And while this bloody battle was being waged 
on sacred Homs, another battle was taking place 
before the gates of Atka's palace, as Tarzan sought 
to lead his little band into the presence of the 
Queen. It was Atka he sought, for he knew that with 
Atka in his power he could force the Asharians to 
give up their prisoners — if they still lived. 

Finally they overcame the resistance at the gates^ 
and Tarzan forced his way at the head of his com- 
pany into the throne room of the Queen. 

The contrast between the two versions holds right up 
to the end. In the book, when Thome realizes that the 
supposed Father of Diamonds he has gone to such great 
lengths to steal is merely a lump of coal, he screams, 
clutches his heart, and falls dead. In the serial he 
cries, "Nol Nol It is notl It is the Father of Dia- 
monds — and mine!" and he flees with it. Pursued by 
Tarzan's apes, he plunges over a cliff to his death. 
And though both versions end with an ironical comment 
from Tarzan, the comment differs. In FORBIDDEN CITY, 
when Brian Gregory points out that the luiip of coal is, 
in a sense, the Father of Diamonds, Tarzan observes, 
"Men are strange beasts." In RED STAR, his reaction is 
more elaborate: 

"Yes," said Tarzan. He waved a hand toward the 
great apes. "And if your wise men are right, it was 
at the last the Father of Men who sought it. . , ."' 

In both stories, much use is made of the familiar 
Burroughs device of skipping back and forth among the 
adventiures of severed sets of characters. But in FOR- 
BIDDEN CITY, this narrative counterpoint is speeded vp: 
long episodes in RED STAR are broken down in FORBIDDEN 


CITY, into groups of quick scenes interspersed with 
similar snippets from other episodes. This often has 
an intensely dramatic effect, as in the sequence in 
which the scene shifts rapidly back and forth between 
Helen, awaiting death in a room filling with water, 
and the gradually approaching rescuers. 

Further, the longer episodes of RED STAR tend to 
maVc one lose track of what is happening in the sequen- 
ces one is not following at the moment. In FORBIDDEN 
CITY, one rejoins each set of characters so frequently 
that one can keep up with them all. Another advantage 
is that whereas in RED STAR one often loses sight of 
Tarzan for long periods, in FORBIDDEN CITY the fast 
changes of scene bring him frequently to the fore. 

I'll refrain from citing further differences in the 
narrative. Take ny word, there are plenty. 


III. The Style 

The differences in style are even more extensive 

and more puzzling. 

As I've stated, serial and book are almost entirely 
separate pieces of prose. Occasionally the book lifts 
a sentence or a paragraph from the serial — but even 
then there is likely to be some alteration. A random 
example: the -book has a sentence, "As the radio beam 
guides the flyer, the drums of the Buiroos guided 
Tarzan as he swung throng the trees toward their vil- 
lage." This is from the serial — except that the 
serial says, "As the radio beam guides the flyer, the 
chanting drums of the Buiroos led Tarzan through the 
trees." And the sentences following are coapletely 
different. 

Is there a pattern to the changes in wording? Indeed 
there is: the transformation of one literary style In- 
to another. Now, variation in style is by no means 
unusual in Burroughs's works. Comparison of various 
ilRB stories quickly reveals a chameleon - like ability 
to alter verbal techniques from book to book — though 
a basic Burrou^s flavor is common to them all. 

There is, in fact, a general trend from early Bur- 
roughs to late. The early books (those from which 
examples of Burroughs's style are usually chosen) tend 
to be phrased with an elegance that now seems rather 
old-fashioned, and they often make use of long, invol- 
ved sentences. The tone is usually sober, even when 
the wildest implausibilities are being recounted. The 
later stories become increasingly whimsical and sati- 
ric in tone, sometimes to the point of seeming tongue- 
in-cheek. At the same time, the sentences get shorter, 
the phrasing more economical. In general, RED STAR is 
in the early vein — serious and rather prolix — and 
FORBIDDEN CITY is in the late — sardonic and concise. 

Compare these descriptions of the same event: 

Red Star 

His mighty hands gripped the bars. 

For a few moments there was not the shadow of 
movement. The ape man seemed to be standing per- 
fectly still, his hands quietly grasping the bars. 
Even Herkuf standing beside him could see few signs 
of the tremendous conflict between iron and muscle 
— between Tarzan's terrifying, silent strength and 
the stubborn thickness of the metal. The cords in 
the ape-man's neck swelled and throbbed ever so 
slightly. The muscles that ran along his chest and 
back and arms seemed to be strung beneath his flesh 
with the tension of cables. Slowly his lips pulled 
back over his teeth and a deep line creased his 
brow. The light began to shine dully on the sweat 
that oozed out on his skin. 

Yet he made no sound, performed no strong -man 
hearings. He used his muscles with the utmost econ- 
oiy. Herkuf 's mouth sagged open. For the stout 
bars were behaving as if they had been exposed to 
terrific heat. They began to sag and how — the gap 
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between them slowly widened. 

The apennan flashed Herknf a triumphant smile. He 
let go the bars, spat on his palms, refilled his 
lungs, and once more attacked the iron. Wider and 
wider spread the bars — and in an incredibly short 
time Tars an could slip through the widened apertures 


F orbidden City 

... He seised two bars. The muscles stood ort 
upon his shoulders as he exerted his strength upon 
the insensate metal, Herkuf watched, breathless, 
and filled with doubt; then he saw the bars spread- 
ing apart, and a moment later saw Tarzan squeeze 
between them. 



So much for concision. As for the sardonic quality, 
'■'insider these two descriptions of the same event: RED 
STAR says, "Despite Thome's clutching grasp, the great 
ape easily snatched the casket from him;" FORBIDDEN 
CITY has , "He snatched the casket from the screaming 
man as easily as one man takes another's wife in Holly- 
wood." 

The passages about Queen Atka, cited above in con- 
nection with content, illustrate further the variation 
in technique. 

This can be followed all the way through both stor- > 
ies. Indeed, if — as seems nowadays to be the case — 
a style is to be valued chiefly for its concision, a 
close comparison of these stories is practically a 
course in prose construction. It shows again and again 
how to tighten phrases, discard unnecessary words, 
substitute (to paraphrase Mark Twain) the lightning of 
the right word for the lightning bug of an approximate 
one. 

Yet RED STAR has its own virtues. The enjoyable dry 
humor of FORBIDDEN CITY occurs in it only rarely — but 
the serial has far more glamor, warmer emotion, richer 
detail. (See the bar-bending episode abovel) Perhaps 
this is offset, especially in the later portions, by a 
tendency for the action to drag. That, of course, is 
up to each reader to decide. 

There is also, in the prose of RED STAR, a melodious^ 
poetic quality not to be found in the book. It is 

fashioned from several rhetorical techniques rhythm, 

contrast, assonance, alliteration. Here, for example, 
is a veritable orgy of ali iteration, a feast of f's 
and t's: "Tarzan had traveled fast and far. Three days 
back he had bidden farewell to giant Tantor and had 
taken to the trees." A second helping, with a sauce 
of assonance: "He was about to lead the tribe in search 
of sustenance, when the sound of loud screams reached 


his ears." (Notice the predominance of "ee" and "ow" 
sounds, as well as the repetition of "1" and "s,") 
Not every sentence is constructed this way (it is less 
characteristic of the later chapters, too); but it is 
frequent enough to be striking. 

Here's a sentence that stays in ny mind both for its 
music and for the subtle accuracy of its verbal image: 
"The black slaves bent steadily to their oars, and the 
dark mouth of the tunnel loomed larger with eaich for- 
ward sweep." 

In summary, the serial tends to linger over details 
(often melodiously) , for the sake of vividness and of 
dramatic atmosphere; the book seems more concerned with 
keeping things moving, scattering ironic commentaries 
along the way. 


IV. The Ifystery 

Why are the two versions so different, especially 
since both appeared in the same year? One possibility 
suggests itself at once: RED STAR may have been Trrit- 
ten much earlier than it was published. When Burroughs 
saw it in print, he may have felt it was no longer sat- 
isfactory, and so for book publication he revirote it 
in his latest manner. 

This theory is appealing — but it leaves unanswered 
two enigmas. First, why was publication delayed so 
long? Was the story so bad that Burroughs was ashamed 
of it, or could not find a publisher? It does have 
major faults. Many of its incidents are hackneyed; 
the action. Involving several groups of characters, 
gets confusing; the hidden land of Tuen -Baka is pre- 
sented with sketchiness unsorthy of the creator of 
Pellncidar, Barsoom, and Pal -ul- don. Delay based on 
inferiority is certainly conceivable. But hardly 
likely. The story, whatever its shortcomings, is a 
typical Burroughs narrative of the kind that won glo- 
bal popularity, decade in and decade out. And there 
are plenty of thrills, plenty of effective episodes. 

Further, there is the second enigma, which the 
delayed-publication theory does not o^cplain. A great 
deal in RED STAR does not read like the work of Edgar 
R ice Burroughs, 

There is considerable use, for exaqple, of a device 
common in much pulp fiction from the 1930 's to the 
present, but not characteristic of Bnrrou^s: omission 
of "and" between the parts of a con^und verb, e.g., 
"He thrust a plump hand inside his shirt, brought 
forth a short knife." 

Pulpish and unlike Burroughs, too, is the frequent 
omission of modifiers: "The Captain peered into the 
darkness, finger glued to trigger." 

Another unfamiliar device is the use of coined verbs: 
"He posted along a great branch" — " A-doom , a-dooml 
husked the drums." 

Pulp rhetoric appears also in the use of sentences 
that are not coitplete clauses: "While the drums 



groaned. . . "A tannangani warrior, unafraid." 

"But the bottom of the lake — and morel" 

And read again RED STAR'S initial description of 
Atka. Do you think Burroughs would phrase it in that 
turgid manner? 

One outright error strengthens the ijnpression of an 
alien hand In the writing: Tarzan uses "Kreegah" to 
mean "surrender." I trust no member of the Burroughs 
Biblioidiiles need be reminded that in the language of 
the great apes "Kreegah" means "beware," or that the 
word for "surrender" is "Kagoda." This clue, however, 
turns out to be a red herring ~ for the same error is 
in the bookl 

Indeed, the situation is far from siB9)le. Along with 
suspiciously uncharacteristic jiassages go others that 
have the authentic Burroughs touch. Many of the latter 
recur in the book — but many do not. One even finds 
passages in which Burroughs and non - Burroughs appear 
cheek by jowl, like this: 

^The king“ape] stared at the inoon as a cloud wisp 
trailed across it, then lowered his close-set blood- 
shot eyes to the arena again. The hackles of his 
neck lifted and broad nostrils widened as he snar- 
led. For at the edge of the Dum-Dum altar stood the 
straight figure of a tarmangani, naked but for a 
loin-clout. Motionless and silent that lean white 
figure waiting. 

This might easily pass for authentic Burrou^s — -ex- 
cept that last, verbless sentence. 

The more I study RED STAR, the more strongly I feel 
that it is not wholly the work of Edgar Rice Burroughs 
Much of it seems the product of a polished, profes- 
sional pulp writer of a more recent generation. Yet 
the Burroughs flavor-often the "old" Burroughs flavor 
— is there as well. TWo possibilities occur to ms 
Either the entire story was ^ost - written by someone 
who could do an excellent imitation of ERB but who 
could not maintain it consistently , or else the story 
is a collaboration between ERB and someone else, (He 
may even have had more than one collaborator, for 
there seems to be a slight shift in tone in the later 

chapters.) , ^ ... . 

Perhaps ERB wrote the whole story , but the editor of 
Argosy felt it was a little old-fashioned, and touched 
It^ here and there, or hired someone to do it. Or 
somebody ghost-wrote the first draft, and Burroughs 
revised it. In any case, when book publication was in 
prospect. Burroughs must have decided to rewrite the 


story in order to make it entirely his own work. 

Another school of thought is represented by Maurice 
Gardner. He has suggested in Norb's Notes that FORBID- 
DEN CITY is the ghost - written version, and RED STAR 
the authentic Burroughsi 

Exasperated with this puzzle, I recently wrote to 
John Coleman Burroughs at Edgar Rice Burroughs, Inc., 
asking for an explanation. But the cordial reply (from 
Hulbert Burroughs) merely expressed astonishment at 
learning of the difference between the two versions. 
Officially, at least. Burroughs's own sons are as baf- 
fled as I am. 

Anyone have any facts or theories to contribute? 


V. Conclusion 

This all began, you may remember, with ny curiosity 
about the "red star." What, after all, did the red 
star turn out to be? 

Another enigmal 

After that Initial vision of the "danger - star," the 
only references to it occur in the first two install- 
ments. "A strange red glow. ... The Red Star, the 
natives called it. . . . Such a glow was said to mark 
the mountain of Tuen-Baka." Tarzan sees this glow in 
the distance as the mountain is approached. When Tuen- 
Baka is reached, however, there is no further mention 
of star or glow. Nowhere is this light explained ~ — 
unless I've missed some subtle point which a more 
alert reader may be able to identify. 

I can, however, suggest an explanation. Implied, I 
think, is a concept used by Jules Verne in For the 
Flag. Verne suggested that persons who desire to in- 
habii an extinct volcano in secrecy might frighten 
away possible. intruders by building fires that would 
create a ruddy glow suggestive of imminent eruption. 
Some such arrangement, I suspect, was the intended 
explanation of the "red star." 

Perhaps Burroughs's recognition that the point had 
been lost sight of was what initiated his revision of 
the story. (So also might belated realization that the 
term "red star" had Bolshevik connotationsl) 

Be that as it may, THE RED STAR OF TARZAN remains a 
nystery. Whether it is better than TARZAN AND THE FCR- 
BTDDEN CITY, inferior to it, or of equal quality is a 
matter of Individual taste. Beyond question, though, 
it makes fascinating reading for ary Burroughs fan. 

Somehow, sometime, somebody must make it more widely 
available. 




IN 

El Paso 

A PICTORIAL INTERVIEW WITH 

JOCK MAHONEY 

by 

D9fe 



Dale Walker, El Paso's KTSM Radio-TV reporter and BB&GW's 
Southwest correspondent, is greeted by film Tarzan, Jock Mahoney. 
Are you a Bibliophile?" Mahoney asked. 


El Paso, Texas--July 14th & 15th, 1963 (GWS)— Jock Mahoney, the 13th heir to the screen role 
of Tarzan of the Apes, stepped off the plane here on the first leg of a 60-city tour to promote 
his most recent film, TARZAN' S THREE CHALLENGES. 

El Paso newsmen gathered at a press breakfast near the airport and met the 44-year-old former 
stunt-man who succeeded Gordon Scott to the mantle of America's all-time favorite myth-hero. Ma- 
honey, brown as a nut, his blonde hair gray-streaked and again growing long, was dressed in dis- 
tinctly un-Tarzanish attire. His light-green, tightly-tailored summer suit seemed to reflect dol- 
lar signs and commensurate with the city's 90-plus degree weather, he carried his coat. Between 
scrambled eggs and grapefruit, Mahoney granted on-the-spot short interviews and made arrangements 
for others beside the pool or in his suite at the swank Hilton Inn. After I met and talked to 
Mahoney briefly at the breakfast, arrangements were made through his press-agent for a lengthy 
taped talk in the afternoon with John Chapman and myself, both reporters for KTSM Radio-TV (an 
NBC affiliate). 

Poolside at the Hilton Inn that afternoon was like a Frankie Avalon open- house: a great thunder- 
ing herd of teen-agers crowded into the place like the last water on earth was in the Hilton pooL 
Mahoney signed autographs for the wide-eyed on pictures, phonograph records, and any scrap of 
paper his eager young public could find on short notice. He seemed to enjoy every minute of it, 
even the endless posturing for amateur photographers whose Brownie box cameras always seemed to 
fail at the last minute. Mahoney also succumbed to demands that he take a dip in the pool and off 
the high-dive board, he performed like the swimming champion he really is. Bouncing as much as 
six-feet above the board, the sinewy athlete clove the water perfectly with enough momentum to 
carry him underwater the length of the enormous Hilton pool. His diving and swimming styles were 
Olympic, beautifully coordinated and without ornamentation. All this too, with television photo- 
graphers recording his every move. 

The interview began about 3 o'clock and in all it lasted nearly an hour, although Chapman and 
myself actually cut only about 20 minutes of radio tape. The remainder of the hour was taken up 
with delightful anecdotes and repartee on the part of Mahoney, and off-the-record question-and- 
answer sessions. Mahoney is a remarkable man and perhaps one of the most frank and honest actors 
around today. His knowledge of Burroughs and the books is creditable and he firmly believes in 
the "new" Tarzan approach as conceived by his producer, Sy Weintraub. Drinking black coffee and 
smoking mine and his own cigarettes, Mahoney was as casual, as candid, and as communicative as 
anyone I've ever met. He is also deftly publicity-concious without being obnoxious a great com- 
pliment coming from any reporter. 

The following script was taken directly from the radio tape with minor alterations : side-commaits, 
unless interesting, are not included nor are introductions (the interview was broken up into four 
five-minute segments) which are repititious and largely uninteresting. Questions, which on tape 
were sometimes rambling and involved have been simplified, since it's the answers that are im- 
portant. Some commonly-known Information has been excluded for obvious reasons. I hope the lei- 
sureliness and vitality of the interview remains. Mahoney himself mentioned the BB's first. I 
asked him something before the tape began dealing with Tarzan in the books versus Tarzan in the 
movies. "Are you a Bibliophile?" said he. 
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Jock, first of all tell us somethinf: about yourself, 
you marriec?? 


Are 


Tes, I'm very hauuily marrieri to a little black-headed; 
Irish girl from Houston, Texas. ’ e have a boy 19 in 
collepe studying math. He's an honor student and a gym- 
nast at Berkeley, ’’e have a l6-'rear-old da^hter who 
thinks she wants to be an actress and then there 's the 
boss of the family, "Princess," who's ten. 


How did you get into the actxng business? 


A. In high school, I guess, doing the Gilbert and Sullivan 
type of thing, you know — Ralph Rackstraw and singing 
the tenor lead. I was always bothered by feelings of 
inferiority arid insecurity in that area and when 1 
finally got into pictures, I was so bad an actor, I_^“ 
came a stunt-man and got over most of ny psychological 
problems. I then began doing small parts, then bigger 
parts, then leading roles. Ifew I can do leads and all 
ny own stunt work. 


Vital statistics? 


A. Right now, I'm a very soft 200 pounds. I was so sick 
in Thailand the last eight days of the picttu’e, I drop- 
ped ho pounds, ran a fever of from 102 to 105, had 
monia, amoebic dysentar;.', dengue fever, and I couldn t 
sleep. I haven't been able to work out much either. 
Last night in the oool here was the first time I have 
exercised since coming back from Thailand. I 'ra_ ste-f our, 
forty-four years old, a Chicagoan of French, Irish and 
Cherokee descent. 


Vihere do you live? 


A. In Tarzana. I used to live in Incino in a house with 
a great tree in back and a hO-foot rope. If I wanted 
to "leave the second story without going downstaSrs, I'd 
take the rope exit. I was preparing, evm in those days, 
for this role. Of course it was unknowingly. Then I 
bought this house in Tarzana. Sis months later I found 
out 'l was going to do the role, so the address worked 
out fine. 


Jock Hahoney at the press breakfast at the Ca- 
bellero Motel-Restaurant near his rooms at the 
Hilton Inn. 



Q: Do you live near the Burroughs Corporation? 

A. I'm four bloclcs from the office and my daughter 
goes horseback riding with Burrou^s' grand-dau^iter. 
It's a lovely community, named, of course, for Mr. 
Burroughs ' greatest creation. He had a large ranch 
there at one time. Tarzan is one of the classic 
characters in literature. It's funny, but travel- 
ling around the world in this role, I 't® found out 
that there are two American words known through- 
out the civilized world — "cowboy" and "Tarzan." 

Q: How do you keep fit? 

A. Well, I'm a great believer in mind over matter and 
and really have no trouble keeping fit or main- 
taining ny weight. I put on a few extra pounds 
when starting a Tarzan picture since I always lose 
weight in this role. I s\rim and dive and exercise 
religiously. I still do work on the flying trapeze 
at Uil. It's a m atter of staving with it . A lot of 
men ylliiplirac not hAve tilt! facilities.. .wuiking in 
an office or something. On weekend they might 
play a little golf or something, and it\s not 
their fault anymore than it's mine being in a bus- 
iness where I can stay in pretty good physical 
shape. 

Q: 'vJhat are some other of your acting credits? 

A. Cn television, two series leads ; " The Range Rider" 
and "lancey Derringer." In pictures: "Away All 



Caucasian in the picture? 

A. Yes. A raarvelous testament to this comparer, ICll. 

Q: What do you think of your role as Tarzan? Do you 
nice it? 

A. It's one of the roughest roles I've ever played. 
Of course, I do all oim stunt work, but from 
a dramatic standpoint too. Tarzan is a difficult 

role ^you Igoott he 's f^oinjr to crin so the dif fi- 

cul-ty is to“play this epreat character in such^ a 
vav that you keen him within the realm of realiiy 
and simplicity. A fabulous manj he spoke seven 
languaces and was really a British nobleman — lord 
Grey stoke. 

Q; What kind of man i:as Tarzan as Burroughs conceived 
him? 

A. Ihe kind of man everyman would love to be. A gen- 
tleman, as well as a savage. A man liio asked noth- 
ing, took nothing, but was utterly happy in the 
sin5>licity of his surroundings. 

Q: Tarzan is a sort of institution? 

A. Yes, and I'm proud to be a part of it. It% an in- 
stitution that tvrelve men before me helped pejrpe- 
tuate, and of all characters in fiction, you can 
rest assured Tarzan will continue on. 

Q; How long do you hope to play the part? 

A. Just as long as I can hold together. It's rough 
though. In ''Tarzan's Three Challenges" an elephant 
picked me up and threw me into the air. I landed 
on a rock and made .nince-raeat out of my right foot. 
Getting on an eleven-foot elephant and riding him 
3? miles an hour because he ' s frightened, is some- 
thing. That's the only way we can produce these 
elephant charges — using firecrackers, shotguns and 
500 natives beating oil drums. The minute the 
noise stops, the elephant stops. That first ride 
is & wing-dinger. 

Q: You mentioned between tapes something about an old 
tenple in Cambodia that Weintraub seemed interested 
in. Ary indication that it might be the next location? 

A. We have it in mind. I'd really love to do it, not 
only from an educational point of view, but from 
an entertainment angle. Backgrounds are of primie 
importance in a Tarzan picture and the jungle is 
growing right up to this old temple. It was orig- 
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A BUSY BREAKFAST 

inally re-discovered , I think, in about 1859 j and 
no one knows what happened to the people t^at 
built it or inhabited it. It's called Ankor Wat. 
(EC : ERB was so interest ed in the Khme rs and their 
ruinous cities that he based his novel, JUNGIK 
GIRL, on them.) There was a larger temple adja- 
cent to it but it's in a con^lete state of disre- 
pair. Ankor Wat, thou^> is in a fabulous state 
and reconstirction is still going on. There's a 
moat around it that's a hundred-yards wide. _ A 
mile-square city, can you imagine it? Itb an 
ma along id-th Atlantis, Mu, and the Easter Island 
statues • 

Q: Ar^ other places being discussed? 

A. Brazil has been mentioned, but I really don't know 
nyself where the next Tarzan film will be made. 

Q: I assume Cheetah, Jane and Boy are not due for imme- 
diate revival in the Jock Mahoney Tarzan films? 

A. You're right. I left them back in Kenya. Sy Wein- 
traaib has different ideas about Tarzan than his 
predecessors. Doing these films in the far corner 
of the globe, it would be awkward to take a wiite, 
son and chimp with me. 

Q: Well, Jock, all good luck in this series. I know 
"Three Challenges" will be another great success. 

A. Thank you . 


EC; As this BB goes to press, a new Tarzan for the TV 
series has not been selected and there is the pos- 
sibility that Mahoney will do the new Tarzan fea- 
ture. Jock will not accept another OT role at this 
time. 
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JOCK POSES, PENS AND PERFOHMS FOR THE PANS. 


Boats," "Joe Dakota," "Die Land Bhknown," "Last 
of the Fast Quns," "A Tine for Love," "Bend to 
the Wind" and other minor parts. Then these two 
Tarzan films. 


Q: Before asking yon about "Three Challenges", I want 
to ask if you're interested in the Burroughs books. 

A. Yes, greatly. Not only from the Tarzan standpoint 
but I also like his science-fiction books. Bur- 
roughs had a fantastic, fertile imagination. He 
rates, in my book, right along with Jules Teme. 

Q: There's a current revival in the books isn't there? 

A. Well I think the last picture, "Tarzan Goes to 
India," was so T^i-dated, what with Tarzan talk- 
ing as I'm talking to you now, and the fact that 
that we made it for adults as well as for child- 
ren, this might possibly have something to do 
iTith the resurgence. I hope it did. Yes, this is 
"Tarzan Month" and Ballantine has issued the 
first ten Tarzan books in soft-cover, matched e- 
ditions, for 50-cents each. Ace pocketbooks too-- 
over 20-odd titles, I believe. 

Q: You mentioned the Burrou^s Bibliophiles earlier? 

A. Marvelous people. Great to talk to since they're 
the Burroughs authorities. Arything you want to 
know about Burroughs and his books...they can 
give you page, chapter and verse. Th^'ve been a 
great help to me. 

Q: You are the 13th actor to portray Tarzan in films? 

A. Yes, and in the 3Uth picture. The first was in 
1918 vrith Elmo Idncoln. 

Q: VJas there aiy actor preceding you in the role that 

you particularly adjTiired or who influenced you? 

A. Well, I was always very close to Johnry Weissmul- 
ler. I also kneiJ Buster Crabbe, Lex Barker, and 
I did Gordon Scott's last picture with him. I 
was the "heavy" in that one. 


Q; Did that have anything to do with your erventually 
going into the role? 

A. It did with the producer, E^Weintraub. Scott had 
never played anything but Tarzan pictures and he 
wanted to try his hand at something else. So he 
gave up the series. I had nothing to do with his 
leaving the role, of coiu'sej he did it of his 
own volition. He went to Rome to do the same type 
thing Steve ^eves is doing. As a matter-of-fact, 
he has made a picture with Steve Reeves. 

Q: Don't you think that the Tarzan pictures and the 
strong-man pictures that Reeves has done, has put 
entertainment back in the movies? 

A. Yes, but I think you are going to find sick pic- 
tures all the time. For instance there's a pic- 
ture coming out soon that just isn't for me. It's 
called "Toys in the Attic," a great stage show 
in New York, but rather than see a depressing 
picture like that, I'd rather see a movie like 
"Flipper" which is about a dolphin. It has all 
the pathos, the drama, excitement, good acting, 
that good entertainment should have. Sex and S£id- 
ism is here to stay—and it has been before the 
Bible~but for me, it's not important or even de- 
sirable in what you call "entertainment." 

Q; What about your most recent picture? 

A. Shot entirely in Thailand and in one scene youH 
see a baby elephant that'll steal your heart. 
Woody Strode is the antagonist. A tremen±)us ath- 
lete at UCLA in football and track. You may have 
seen him as a professional wrestler, or in a num- 
ber of pictures where he plays a gladiator. Fan- 
tastic physique— and a wonderful gty. There's a 
Nisei Japanese girl. Sue Kobiaskhi, Ricly Da r 
from San Francisco who's Cantonese (the story re- 
volves around him). VJoot^fe son in the picture is 
Mandarin Chinese, there's thousands of Ihai peo- 
ple in it. It's a beautiful travelogue even with- 
out Tarzan. Wide screen and in color. Great. 

Q: And Wi. / Strode is a negro? Then you're the only 
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Johnny Weissmuller came to El Paso via Continental Air Lines on September 25, 1963, for a 

brief two-day visit, sponsored by a chain of restaurants called "Vip's Big Boy Restaurants" 

specializing in giant hamburgers. Weissmuller was touring the chain of restaurants as a public 
relations man. During his two days here, Vip's invited all the kids in the city to come to 
their restaurant and visit with JW, get his autograph, shake hands with him, etc. Johnny gave 
each kid a "Swimming Safety Book" and tips on swimming. His visit was well publisized on tele- 
vision (especially my studio, KTSM Radio-TV) and in newspapers. He was billed in the papers as 
"Johnny Weissmuller, Star of Tarzan motion pictures and the Jungle Jim television series." I 
met him at the airport along with two other TV reporters, and two newspapermen/ photographers . 
Also officials from the restaurant chain. He was dressed casually in sports clothes and wore 
sunglasses. His hair was long, as you can see in the pix, and an odd reddish-brown color. He 
was delightfully horse-voiced, as in the Tarzan movies, and talked at length to reporters. I 
believe he was inflating a bit on the number of Tarzan pix he claims to have made — -he said 25 

(EC; Johnny made 12 Tarzan pix, but he considers his Jungle Jim series Tarzan pix with boots 

on). He appeared a bit overweight but brown and in good shape otherwise. I didn't get a chance 
to ask too many questions since three other reporters were competing with me. He did say he is 
doing p-r work and occasionally gives swimming lectures at colleges and helps train Olympic- 
bound young collegiate swimmers. He mentioned being somewhat orthodox in his beliefs about swim- 
ming--- says he always advises the swimmer to swim on top of the water as much as posslble---for 
speed purposes---while many coaches do not stress this factor enough. His visit was extremely 
successful with hundreds of kids flocking to Vip's for autographs of the world's most famous 
Tarzan and greatest swimmer. 
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FROM 


A FORTUNE 
FANTASY 


"Tarzan of the Apes" made its 
author, Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
into a millionaire 

T he youngster in the uniform of the I* S. 
7th Cavalry wiped the sticky dust from 
his face and screwed up his eyes against 
the blinding Arizona sun. 

He was sixteen years of age. the youngest 
rider in the little detachment of soldiers 
l>atrolling the vast and lonely desert lands. He 
was too young, though the Army didn’t know 
it when he joined in 1891, to be serving with the 
toughest cavalry division in the West. 

All at once the humid air was rent with 
war cries and from the rocks to his left he saw 
a wildly-riding band of Apaches bearing dowm 
on him. Instantly, his carbine was out and he 
heard the sergeant shout "Stand and fire!" 

Grimly he and his companions blazed at 
the oncoming Indians who retaliated with 
gunfire and arrows. 

The youngster saw several companions fall, 
but coolly continued to shoot, firing at the 
leader of the band, a courageous warrior who 
was the finest rider he had ever seen. At last 
the Apaches retreated to the hills. 

"Who was that?” asked the young man. 
admiringly. 

“ThaC sonny boy,” said the sergeant, "was 
Geronimo — the greatest War Chief in the 
Apache Nation.” 

Years later, the young man was to write 
about the Apaches in two books: The War 
Chief and Apache Devil, both sympathetically 
written from the Indians' point of view. But 
these were not to be his b^t known books — 
for the youngster was Edgar Rice Burroughs, 
famous as the creator of Tarzan, lord of the 
jungle. 



Burroughs was discharged from the cavalry 
when it was discovered that he was under age. 

He drifted down to Idaho where he worked 
on a ranch, living the rough hard life of the 
cowboy without complaint. But there was too 
much routine and not enough thrills to suit 
him. so he moved on. The Batidit of Hell's 
Bend and other Westerns were the outcome of 
this experience. 

He opened a store in Oregon, found the life 
monotonous and the profit small, so became 
a railroad policeman in Salt Lake City. Even 
this bored him soon, so he headed for the 
Oregon gold-fields to become a miner. It was 
all mining and no gold. 

By the time he was thirty-five. Burroughs 
regarded himself as a failure. While looking 
through some magazines one day, he decided 
to try writing. 

His first book was Tarzan of the Apes. 

It told how John Clayton, an English 
nobleman, and his wife were marooned on the 
coast of Africa by a ship’s mutineering crew. 
They managed to exist for a while in the wild 
jungle but, soon after the birth of their son, 
they died. 

The child was found by a tribe of apes and 
reared by them as one of their kind. The 
story proved a terrific success and readers 
begged for more. Burroughs wrote over 


twenty Tarzan novels, a dozen Martian yarns, 
four tales set on Venus and several set in 
Pellucidar, the world at the Earth’s core. 

Apart from these he wrote "serious” 
novels and adventure novels of all kinds — 
western, detective, historical and science fiction. 

He sold every story and in ten years had 
become a millionaire. He buflWlrtWirranch 
called Tarzana, in California, and formed him- 
self into Edgar Rice Burroughs Inc., a company 
which still exists making big profits from 
"hiring out” the name Tarzan alone. 

He was capable of writing a full-length novel 
in a weekend — he aid so once lor a 
^Over forty films were made of his books, 
half of these being about Tarzan. The novels 
were translated into nearly every modern 
tongue, and more than thirty million people 
still read comic-strips about Tarzan all over the 
world. 

War Correspondent 

H IS books have never been out of print — a 
British publisher has been reprinting them 
for nearly fifty years. ! 

At the age of sixty, during the last war, 
Burroughs went to the East as a war corres- 
pondent. 

Those who worked with him were astonished 
by Burroughs' courage and stamina. 

Only one novel was the result of his ex- 
periences in Java — Tarzan and the Foreign 
Legion, thought by many to be the best, 
most "sophisticated,” of his Tarzan books. 

When he died in 1950 at the age of seventy- 
four^ newspapers all over fhe world reportecl 
Tiis passing and millions of people who had been 
relaxed and thrilled by him felt the loss as if 
they had known him personally. 

Unpretentious to the last. Burroughs wanted 
nothing more than to entertain. He did this 
and more in his Tarzan books, for his stories 
of the "noble savage” have enthralled the 
world — and the world repaid him with a 
fortune. 


JUNGLE ROY 
IN RERML 


He had been reared by a tribe of savage 
apes, and novr found himself face to face 
with Sabor, the lioness, one of their most 
deadly enemies. 


TARZAN’S FIGHT TO THE DEATH 


T hat night Tarzan slept in the forest not far 
from the village, and early the next morning 
set out slowly on his homeward march, 
hunting as he travelled. 

Only a few berries and an occasional grub worm 
rewarded his search, and he was half-famished 
when, looking up from a log he had been rooting 
beneath, he saw Sabor, the lioness, standing in the 
centre of the trail not twenty paces from him. 

The great yellow eyes were fixed upon him with 
a wicked and baleful gleam, and the red tongue 
licked the longing lips as Sabor crouched, worming 
her stealthy way with belly flattened against the 
earth. 

Tarzan did not attempt to escape. He welcomed 
the opportunity for which, in fact, he had been 
searching for days past, armed with bow and 
arrow and even a knife. 

Quickly he unslung his bow e^nd fitted a well- 
daubed arrow, afid as Sabor sprang, t#»e liny 
missile leaped to meet her in mid air. 


At the same instant Tarzan of the Apes jumped 
to one side, and as the great cat struck the ground 
beyond him another’ death-tipped arrow sank 
deep into Sabor’s loin. 

With a mighty roar the beast turned and charged 
once more, only to be met with a third arrow ; but 
this time she was too close upon the ape-man for 
Tarzan to sidestep the onrushing body. 

Tarzan of the Apes barely had time to draw his 
knife before he went down beneath the great body 
of his enemy. Rapidly the gleaming knife struck 
home. 

For a moment they lay there, and then Tarzan 
realized that the inert mass lying upon him was 
beyond power ever again to injure man or ape. 

With difficulty he wriggled from beneath the 
great weight an^ placed a foot upon the body of 
his powerful enemy. Then, throwing back his fine 
young head hexoared out^e awful challenge of the 
victorious buJI-ape. 

From liiii earliest days this was how Tarzan k 
had learnt to cross the limgle, swinging: high ^ 
overhead from branch to ^ ' .cn. 








HE WAS DOWN, PREY 
TO THE SWORD OF THE 
DEMONIC MUMMY... 


LA 

-BEAUTIFUL PRIESTESS 
OF LOST OPAR, WAS TO 
BE SACRIFICED TO... 


SBBEK 

-ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
GOD OF EVIL, STILL 
W0R5H IPPED BY ZEALOTS. 


TAR Z AN 

FOLLOWED THE TRAIL OF 
LA'S CAPTORS TO THEIR 
HIDDEN DOMAIN... 


WHERE HE WAS FORCED 
TO BATTLE A LIVING 
MUMMY, GUARDIAN, 
OF SEBEK'S temple! 







MEANTIME, LA WAS LED INTO THE TEMPLE OF SEBEK, A HU&E VAULTED 
ROOM CARVED INTO THE HEART OF A MOUNTAIN. 

•THIS lagoon is the abode CFOUR GREAT GOD", THE H I6H 
PRI EST TOLD HER - •YOU SHALL BE HIS NEW HANDMAIDENl' 


A GIANT SHADOW IN THE 
WATER CONFIRMED THE PRESENCE 
OF THE “GOD''— A CROCODILE , 
OF FANTASTIC PROPORTION.' 


THE MONSTER'S RELENTLESS 
HOSTILITY.' A CLAW-LIKE HAND 
GRASPED THE APE-MAN'S THROAT. 


THE MUMMY FELL WITH SUCH 
FORCE THAT ITS WITHERED ARM 
WAS SHATTERED! THE SWORD 
SKITTERED OVER THE EDGE. 







THE FOUL WORSHIPPERS OF SEBEK 
HAD BEEN TOLD OF THE CAPTURE 
OF THE STRANGE GIRL AND NOW 
GATHERED TO WITNESS THE 
SPECTACLE TO COME. 


THE APE-MAN KNEW THAT HE 
COULD AFFORD TO LOSE NO MORE 
TIME FI6HTING GUARDS. SO HE 
AVOIDED THE TRAIL, CLIMBING 
PRECIPICES NO OTHER MAN 
COULD SCALE. AS NIGHT FELL 
HE APPROACHED HiS OBJECTIVE. 


TWO HUNDRED FEET DOWN IT 
STRUCK A LEDGE OF ROCK- AND 
SHATTERED INTO FRAGMENTS! 






IN THE CHAMBERS OF THE 
HIGH PRIEST LA MET 


\ T ALTHOUGH HER WORDS 
WERE FOREIGN TO RA-HOTEP, HE HAD NO DIF- 
FICULTY IN UNDERSTANDING HER MEANING! 


^ HIS BLEEDING 
FACE TWISTED 
INTO A MASK 
OF HATE. “SO... 
YOU CHOOSE TO 

die! it shall not 

BE AN EASY DEATH/" 






'mil 


^lUd. 




lip^ 


LA AND HER CAPTORS FINALLY EMERGED 
THROUGH A TRAPDOOR ATOP THE CROCODILE 
SKULL OF SEBEK! AS SHE STARED IN 
HORROR AT THE MONSTER SAURIAN BE- 
LOW SHE REALIZED WHAT GHASTLY FATE 
WAS INTENDED FOR HER. THE BLACK ROBE 
OF SACRIFICE WAS PLACED ABOUT HER. 


THE SECOND PRIEST STRUCK 
THE GIRL IN AN EFFORT TO 
FLING HER TO THE LIVING "GOD" 
BUT SHE FELL SHORT OF THE 
EDGE. HE LIFTED HIS SWORD- 


AFTER PRAYING TO THEIR HOR- 
RID GOD THE PRIESTS THRUST LA 
TOWARD THE EDGE— BUT SUD- 
DENLY THE HIGH PRIEST SEEMED 
TO FLOAT INTO THE AIR! 


A MOMENT LATER TARZAN 
HURTLED FROM THE DARKNESS 
INTO WHICH THE EXECUTIONER 
HAD VANISHED.' 


THE GIRL WAS TAKEN 
INTO THE HUGE IDOL, 
AND UP A WINDING . 
STAIR. .-.v..."' 






BEFORTTHE PRIEST 
COULD STRW<E, THE APE 
-MAN HURLED fits KNIFE 
WITH UNERRING ACCURACY, 


'•/^ORRY, " 
TARZAN TOLD THE 
STUNNED LA, 
“THERE ISN'T /t 
moment to LOSEt 






WHILE IN THE POOL BELOW 
THEIR GOD HUNGR ILY AWAITED 
HIS OFFERING. 
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ON THE OP- 
POSITE SIDE 
A LARGE 
ROCK WAS 
PRECARIOUSLY 
BALANCED. 


OOKING BACK, TARZAN SAW ; 
I HORDE OF well-arm ED„4 
1EN RAPIDLY 
APPROACH I 


THE SOUND OF PURSUIT 
CAME CLEAR. SUDDEN- 
LY TARZAN LIFTED LA 
AND FLUNG HER 
E 


'HE TOTTERING 
lOCK APPEARED 
!EADY TO SLIDE 
^^TO THE GORGE, 
MIT... 


T^^tarzan leaped! 


THEY RAN UNTIL 
LA WAS NEARLY EX 
HAUSTED BUT FOUND 
their WAY, BALKED BY 
AN ABYSS HUNDREDS 
OF FEET DEEP] 


AND OUT ONTO THE MOUNTAIN TOP FROM 
WHENCE THE APE MAN HAD LASSOED THE 
HIGH priest! "I'M all right now, THE GIRL 
SAID. "600D/1RPILNA REPLIED THANKFULLY, 
"THFV WILL BE AFTER US /N MOMENTS!" 


"TARZAN HAS 
COME FOR ME.. 
HE LOVES ME 
AFTER ALL!" 
EXULTS LA, 

HER FEARS 
FORGOTTEN. 












AS THOUGH 
BY MAGIC 
° SHE IS CAR- 
RIED UP... 









4M40MC THC APES IS MALA .CARRYINC 
HER AABV IN HER AAMS. IN CROSSING 
THE VINES OVER TH« STREAM SHE 
TREADS ON the AWE AHEAD OF HER, 
HE TURNS/ snarling , AND IN HER 
PRtGHT MA>.A DROPS MER &ABIL 


TARZAM,L0RD OF THE JUNGLE' 
THE ARE TRIBE AS »TS M# 
> CRpSS A JUNGLE SI 


GIMLA., THE, CROCODILE , AMO TARZAN 
RACE through tME WATER. FOR. TM E 
DROWNIMC CHILD ARE. 


MEMORIES OF MIS youth STIR THE APE 
MAN AS HE LOOKS AT THE APE BABY 
IN- HIS ARMS BUTVhE ape CHILD 
STARES AT THE UNKNOWN MAM IN 
GREAT TERROR. 


TARZAN CATCHES THE BA0U AND TAKES IT TO ITS MOTHER, 
U, mala;’ HE TELLS TH E APE MOTHER, 'MN THE POTORE 
^n0 OVER IT well, as KALA, MV APE MOTHER , GUARDED 


BLONDE PRIESTESS 


NEXT WEEK 
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ir WITH A SUPREME EFFORT THE 
JUNGLE LORD TUMBLED THE 
^ STONE INTO THE GORGE, 
^BALKING HIS ENEMIES. 


AFTER THE FUGITIVES WERE SAFELY OUT OF THE 
DOMAIN OF THE CROCODILE WORSHIPPERS, LA 
SUDDENLY FLUNG HER ARMS ABOUT HER RESCUER 
"I LOVE you MV TARZAN'', SHE CRIED 
IN THE ATLANTEAN TONGUE, "ONLY YOU/" 


THEY MADE CAMP. MORNING 
FOUND TARZ AN ALONE... LA 
HAD STOLEN AWAV. TARZAN 
FOLLOWED HER SPOOR -TO 
THE EDGE OF LOST OPAR. 
SHE HAD RETURNEDTOTHE 
ONLY LIFE SHE KNEW. 


FORA MOMENT lARZAN RETURNED 
HER CARESSES, BUT HIS HEART 
WAS TOO GREAT TO ALLOW HIS 
BASER INSTINCTS TO TRIUMPH 
BECAUSE OF THE BEAUTIFUL 

girls honest emotions. 


'I AM SORRY/' HE TOLD HER. 
"TARZAN 'S HEART BELONGS TO 
ANOTHER. I CAN NOT BETRAY 
HFLZ. . OW YOU.^" 

the girl, accllstomed to tragedy 

LISTENED WITHOUT VISIBLE EMOTION. 
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As I was hikln? past the woods, the cool and sleepy summer woods, 

I saw a guy a-talking to the sunshine in the air; 

Thinks I, he's going to have a fit — I'll stick around and watch a bit; 

But he’ paid no attention, hardly knowing I was there. 

He must have been a college guy, for he was talking big and high,— 

The trees were standing all around as silent as a church — 

A little closer I saw he was manufacturing poetry. 

Just like a I'ocker sitting on a pussy-willow perch. 

I squatted down and rolled a smoke and listened to each word he spoke; 

He never stumbled, reared or broke; he never missed a word. 

And though he was a Bo like me, he'd been a gent once, I could see; 

I ain't much strong on poetry, but this is what I heard: 

"We'll dance a merry saraband from here to drowsy Samarcand. 

Along the sea, across the land, the birds are flying South, 

And you, my sweet Penelope, out there somewhere you wait for me. 

With buds of roses in your hair and kisses on your mouth. 

"The mountains are all hid in mist; the valley is like amethyst; 

The poplar leaves they turn and twist; oh, silver, silver green. 

Out there somewhere along the sea a ship is waiting patiently, 

While up the beach the bubbles slip with white afloat between. 

"The tide-hounds race far up the shore — the hunt is on! The breakers roar, 
(Her spars are tipped with gold and o'er her deck the spray is flung); 

The buoys that rollic in the bay, they nod the way, they nod the way! 

The hunt is up! I am the prey! The hunter's bow is strung!" 

"Out there somewhere!" says I to me. "By Gosh! I guess that's poetry! 

Out there somewhere — Penelope — with kisses on her mouth!" 

And then, thinks I, "0 college guy, your talk it gets me in the eye. 

The North i^ creeping in the air; the birds are flying South." 



Says I, "Then let's be on th? float; you certainly have got my goat; 

You make me hungry in my throat for seeing things that's new. 

Out there somewhere we'll ride the range a- looking for the new and strange; 
My feet are tired and need a change. Come on! It's up to you! 

"There ain't no sweet Penelope somewhere that's longing much for me. 

But I can smell the blundering sea and hear the rigging hum; 

And I can hear the whispering lips that fly before the outbound ships. 

And I can hear the breakers on the sand a-booming "Come!" 

And then that slim, poetic guy, he turned and looked me in the eye: 

"....It's overland and overland and overseas to — where?" 

"Most anywhere that isn't here," I says. His face went kind of queer: 

"The place we're in is always here. The other place is there ." 

He smiled, though, as my eye caught his. "Then what a lot of there there is 
To go and see and go and see and go and see some more." 

He did a fancy step or two. Says he, "I think I'll go with you — 

....Two moons, and we were baking in the straits at Singapore. 

Around the world and back again; we saw it all. The mist and rain 
In England and the dry old plain from Needles to Berdoo. 

We kept a-rambling all the time. I rustled grub, he rustled rhyme — 

Blind baggage, hoof it, ride or climb — we always put it through. 

Just for a con I'd like to know (yes, he crossed over long ago; 

And he was right, believe me. Bo!) if somewhere in the South, 

Down where the clouds lie on the sea, he found his sweet Penelope, 

With buds of roses in her hair and kisses on her mouth. 


And yet, the sun was shining down, a-blazing on the little town, 
A mile or so 'way down the track a-dancing in the sun. 

But somehow, as I waited there, there came a shiver in the air; 
"The birds are flying South," he says. "The winter has begun." 



One of the most interesting characters created by Edgar 
Rice Burroughs was the "Bo" called Bridge. Bridge made 
his debut on SRB's stage in RETLW OF THE OTCKER, He 
X'Tas a poetry- quoting vagabond who aLmost stole the shovr 
from Billy the Muckerj himself. Bridge loved to 
quote from Robert Service, Kipling and H. H. Khibbs and 
several verses from Service and Khibbs can be found 1 n 
the second half of THE 1-UC'KER and in THE OAKDALE AFFAIR, 
But it vas "his Knibbs" to >hom Bridge was most partial, 
and Khibbs' poem, OUT THERE SQIIEWHERE, seems to be the 
thread upon irhich THE RETURK OF T7S IIUCKSR is strung. As 
a matter of fact, the original title of the story was OUT 
THERE SCKEWHERE, according to ERB's notebook. 

The work of Ptobert Service is not difficult to obtain. 


so it is not necessary to quote and identify the passages 
recited by Bridge from Service. But "his Knibbs" has been 
long out-of-print, so we are printing here, in full, the 
complete text of ALONG THE SHORE and OUT THERE SOMEWHERS. 
■niey are from SOIPGS OF THE OUTLANDS, published Yiy Hous- 
ton Mifflin Co., I 9 IU. The verse quoted on page 87 o f 
THE OAKDALE AFFAIR is complete, and is entitled BREAD, 

It is said that ERB put much of himself in Bridge, and 
it is also said that Bridge is I&iibbs, himself, and that 
for the use of Riibbs* verse in his books, ERB returned 
the favor by doing some writing for Khibbs, Of course, 
this is just rumor, . .but it is interesting speculation • 
Thanks to Gordon Stoeckler for furnishing copies o f 
I&ilbbs ' poems . 


Along the Shore 

by Henry Herbert Knibbs 


The waves come walkin' up the sand; 

"Weepl Weep!" and "Hush!" along the shore, 
Frettin' and teasin' at the land. 

And rollin' up the smooth brown floor, 
Fhettin' and sayin' things galore. 

One night in June I left the ties 
And made a fire to boil some tea 
Down on the beach; a paradise. 

With nothin' round to bother me 
accept the talkin' of the sea. 

The stars were blinkin' big and still; 

The drift-wood fire was snappin' bright; 
The moon, back of me on the hill. 

Was flirtin' with the summer night. 

Just a-pertendin' to make light. 

I had the makings and I smoked 
and vrondered over different things, 
Chinkin' as how this old world joked 
In callin' only some men kings 
While I sat there a-blowin' rings. 

Me? I was king of arywhere, 

Peggin' away at nothing, haixi. 

Havin' no pet, partio 'lar care; 

Havin' no trouble, or no pard; 

"Just me," filled up ny callin' card. 

The waves come walkin' up the sand; 

"Weep! Weepi" and "Hush!" along the shore; 
JVimin' and frettin' at the land. 

And rollin' something up the floor; 
Frettin' and sayin' things galore. 


Something — The moon was growin ' bright 
And cold and high and big and round — 
Something that floated limp and white; 

Something I vd.sh'd I hadn't found, 

A woman in the moonlight, drowned! 

And then I sax-j that she was young; 

Was pretty-dressed and not long dead. 
Her hair was black and thick and hung 
Just like a cloth wound round her head. 
'.'Weep! Weep!" and "Hush!" the ocean said. 

No storm had lately been that June; 

There -aas no sign of wreck of boat. 

But shinin' in the rising moon 
I saw a locket on her throat, 

And in the locket was a note. 

The note I read close to the flame; 

-- Bie fire irith some fresh wood I fed 
Just one word, and below, a name; 

— Close to the fire a-danoin' red — 
One word, "Good-bye!" the locket said, 

I thought I knew her story then. 

For she was pretty-like and sweet; 
"Good-bye" I stooped and read again, 

I crossed her hands and made her neat; 
Then shakin' I got on ny feet, 

I might 'a' left her there for such 
As come and stare to see next day; 

But thinks I, I can do this much; 

I'll hide her from vdiat folks will say, 
Quessin' at why she went away. 


I buried her there in the sand. 

"Good-bye" I said for her once more. 

I left the locket in her hand; 

The waves were sa::rin' things galore; 
"Weep! V!eep!" and "!5ush!" along the shore. 
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Born Jaiwaiy 10, 1922 in Brooklyn, N. 1, Resided in 
Queens Village, N. I. until the age of eight. As long 
as I can remember, drawing was ny one and only love, and 
to this day I can clearly see rty old kindergarten teach- 
er, Miss Baisy Stanford, and recall the encouragement 
she gave me at the ripe old age of five. I am sTire that 
had it not been for her interest in conjunction wiUi the 
toleration of ly mother and father, I more than likely 
would never have continued with such fortitude on the 
road to a professional career. One of ly earliest thrills 
was to meet the famous old illustrator, Robert Leigh, 
through the kindness of Miss Stanford. As I recall, that 
gracious lady had brought some of ly kindergarten sketdi- 
es of Indians and cowboys for Mr. Leigh to criticize, 
and he was very generous in his encouraging comments. 
Strange how those memories flash back from time to time 
as inspiration. I've learned much in looking back at 
that wonderful period and whenever youngsters call on 
me for advice, I can do nothing greater, I am sure, than 
give every encouragement possible. 

A year after the fatal crash of the Stock Market, in 
1930, ly family moved to Manhasset, Long Island. It was 
here that I received my grade school and hi^ school 
education. Of course, drawing still occrqjied every free 
moment I could find... that is until ly mother decided 
violin lessons would be just the thing for her offspring. 
Begrudgingly, then, I consented to tote the fiddle back 
and forth from many lessons at the Manhasset school. I 
pride lyself on ly slyness in shedding the cat-gut in 
deference to a dented trombone which lay idle in the mu- 
sic room, awaiting the caresses of an embryo Tommy Dor- 
sey. That transition played an important role in later 
years, for as the musical ear developed, so did a desire 
to play in a dance orchestra. This dream was realized 
when I reached 17 , and for many months I played 5 nights 
a week with a very fine band in a spot out in Westbury, 
Long Island. The call to arms, ly future wife's that is, 
put a sudden halt to any ideas of a career along that 


line, hovjever, and ly choice between art or music ended 
then and there. 

During high school, I was fortunate in securing the 
post as cartoonist for the school paper. Through this 
keyhole, I gained valuable experience in sketching stu- 
dents and teachers from life. Then, in the fall of I938, 
our local weekly newspaper called on me to draw ly im- 
pressions of the damage done by the hurricane of that 
year to ovr local community. It went over pretty well, 
and within a week I liad signed to do a weekly "local 
personality" three-column cartoon. It never failed that 
the Monday morning deadline suddenly stmck on the day 
before. As a res\fLt, tiie blissful Sunday morning sleep 
of many lianhasset residents was interrupted lyiiy cheer- 
ful knock at the door in order to mal<e a sketch. This 
excellent training ground, vrith p^ believe it or not, 
continued for some five years, Iknf many gray hairs must 
r nave given Mitch luther, the editor, during that time , 
I can only admit that today he sports naiiy a black one I 

Eie fortune of studying anatoiy with the inmortal 
tjeorge Bridgman came to me in the fall of 1939, after 
graduation from high school, when I entered the Art Stu- 
dent 's League in New York City. How that man could draw 
the human figure J If he were alive today, I would sure- 
ly take a refresher co-urse under his watchful eye. Be- 
fore six months had passed, someone had suggested I tiy 
to brealc into the comic book field, which was then in 
its infancy. After dra^rtng a few sample pages, I ner- 
vously called on ny first publisher and almost fell over 
backwards when he accepted ly work id.ght off the batj 
That was the old Comic Corporation of America, and in 
those days $6 a page for drai-ring, writing and letteidng 
seemed a small fortune. Mary comic book pages flowed 
from ly pen and brush until I landed a staff job atKLc- 
tion House, then one of the biggest comics publishers. 

I firmly believe that this e xperience, turning out a 
recmi red number of drawii^s a day, was the beAt school” 
xn the~world iot* all the budding artists of that time. 
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i’ You had' to drai-’ fast, even if not too T'ell, 'but never- 
..theiess, it. trained the eye and imagination. 

Then the war broke out, and in the soring of 19U2, I 
Joined the Air Corps Reserve for future training as an 
aviation cadet, The gal who bad drawn me from music to 
art became my wife, and in February/' of 19U3, W orders 
arrived. Down to Nashville I went, only to be 'Crashed 
'Out" before I even saw an airplane. Next stop was radio 
school at Scott Field, then an instructor's Job at the 
bomber school' in Avon Park, Florida. Then to England 
with tjie' 8th Air Force as a radio-operator and gunner, 
and ba<dc to the S;tates for assignment to the Air Trans- 
''port Command in California, where vre covered the entire 
s. Pacific, even to Japan, .before the surrender. As much 
"is- J, would have liked it, flying status kept me from ant^ 
perinaneht drawing Job on Yank, Stars and Stripes, etc. 
I did cany a little water color book with me, though, 
and still treasiire the sketches made from England to 
Japan. ^ i 

After ny discharge in 19U5, I rejoined the staff of 
Fiction House as art director, and continued ■to t«m out 
an average of two pages a day. This was a real grxnd, 
however, and I soon realized that ny old dream of a syn- 
dicated strip was gatheidng cobwebs way doi-m under the 
stacks of comic book pages. I gave up the position i-iith 
Fiction House and opened ny oi-m studio in New York City. 

, .PreelOTciijg- was lucrative, but I was still trap'^d in 
■the comic ■'w^s. Then the break came. Thrtxigh the 'efforts 
of that great cartoonist, Ray Van Boren, Dnited Feature 
S^icate offered me the' TARZAlt daily strip, and Sunday 
page in the summer of ''1950. Ihe realization that I would 
follow in the footsteps of men like Hal Foster, Borne 
Hogarth, Rex Haxpn and others, enthralled and terz'ified 


me as well. To this day, the challenge of illustrating 
Edgar Rice Du.rroughs' fabulous TARZAII, as he mi.ght have 
■visualized him, remains as an onuortunity I shall al- 
ways cherish. Even on the golf course the spirit of the 
ape-man is ever present, for it isn't long off the first 
tee when his voice seems to echo from the leafy foliage 
above, "Bob, you've got to get rid of that hook!" 

, —Bob lubbers 


Ad-lib: Bob lubbers did an excellent Job on the Tarzan 
strip. His dravrings were reminiscent of th^ golde n years 
lichen Hal Foster was doing the strip, and in" spite of be- 
Mg hSidicapped' by some pretty tired scripts, Bob's im- 
aginative illustrations and creativeness overcame the 
lack of originali'ty in the stories. Then one day A1 Cap,, 
perhaps a bit Jealous of Tarzan 's popularity, decided 
to do a Tarzan strip of his own. Capp's "Tarzan" was a 
na-bure gal who lived in a lost valley with her maw, and 
lAose only friends were the little animals of the wil- 
derness. Capp called her BONG SAK, and later provided 
her i-Tith a "Wild Boy" companion. Capp \jrote the script 
and Bob LubberS was lured away from TARZAN ■to do 'the art. 
When Capp lost in'terest in the strip, it started pe'ter- 
ing out, and Bob star-bed "ghosting" other strips, RUSTY 
RHEY, BIG BEN BOLT, etc. As Bob Le\.rLS, he is presently 
doing SECRET AGENT Y-9. During his stay with Fiction 
House, he illustrated several of the KI-GOR novels and 
episodes of CAPTAIN TERRY TITOIDER, SENORITA RIO, CAP- 
TAIN iaOTGS, CAMTT.TA, FIREHAIR and I-iOVIE COLICS. He also 
did the cover art and illustrations for mary other Fic- 
tion House publications. 
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Tarzan 


CHECKLIST 


Bie first daily TARZAIJ strip by Bob Lubbers was strip 

rnunber 3l;l5* It was the first of six strips concluding 

a story which had, up to this point, been illustrated ty 

Hick Viscar(^r. 

3U21-3lt6l! Bvll white men turn r^reat apes and natives 
' against each other to obtain oil rights. 

31*62-3510: The apeman becomes "King" of a native tribe 
in this story based on material in TIE RSTUHK OF TAR- 
ZAN. 

3511-3572: Captured by "The Si*amp People", Tarzan bat- 
tles Jag-Ar, the shark-god and recovers a valuable 
plaque. 

3573-3633: To save the coffie plantation of a friend in 
Pbrtuguese Africa, Tarzan turns matador, slays a bull 
and fights an uneven duel with the villainous lazar. 
(Lubbers started dating the strips with number 358?, 
Feb. 12, 1951.) 

363l*-3689: Tarzan saves a white girl and her aviator 
husband from cannibals whose chief has aeronautical 
ambitions. (Based on "The Black Flyer" episode in TAR- 
ZAN THE UNTAMED. ) 

3690-371*7 : Tarzan is forced to work In a copper mine by 
Ounnar Milo and his gang. Hie apeman is rescued by 
Tantor and recovers the mine for its rightful owner. 
(Part of this script is based on incidents in TARZAN 
THE INVINCIBLE. With strip number -3709, July 2, 1951, 
the artist .started signing the strip "Bob Lubbers and 
Dick Van Buren". For the first time in the history of 
the TARZAN strip, the script-writer was identified 
publicly. With strip number 3715, Lubbers started run- 
ning the date and number of the strip, side-by-side, 
in the same panel, i.e. 7/9 3715. ^ strip number 
3926, Lubbers was running 'tee date and strip number 
together, i.e. 3-11-3926. This latter method iri.ll be 
used to Identify the strips in the remainder of this 
check-list. However, since this method only ixtentifies 
the month, day and strip number, ifae year will be add- 
ed, In parenthesis, as the year changes occur.) 

8-I6-37U8/IO-I7-38OI: In pursuit of his enemy, Gunnax 
Milo, the apeman meets and overcomes "Die Hmter", a 
white man vrho rules a jungle island by making animals 
and natives drug addicts. 

10-17-3801/12-26-3861 : Leaving the jungle island by raft, 
Tarzan is picked up by an Arab pirate, Aved, who plun- 
ders the small shipping business of Philip Toll. With 
action borrowed from Fairbanks ' THE BLACK PIRATE, the 
apeman helps Toll to overcome the renegade. 

I2-26-3861/3-8-392I* (1952): Olga Le Conte, a murderess, 
crashes in the j-ungle and because of her blonde hair, 
Turo, the witch doctor, gains power over his tribe by 
proclaiming Olga "The Spirit of the Sun? and receives 
the girl's cooperation by promising ivory treasure. A 
few weeks later, Olga is forced to wear a crown in or- 
der to hide a "dark-rooted" secret. Tarzan aids a de- 
tective and reveals the deception of Olga and Turo to 
the duped tribe. 

3-8-392l*/5-l5-3982 : Tarzan helps lumberman. Bill Hall, 
to fulfill a contract and overcome treachery and mur- 
der. 

5-16-3983/8-11-1*057: Tarzaui aids Steve Harris and Ben 
Linton, who are searching for the lost mines of the 
Queen of Sheba, and meets Wala, High Pd'iestess of the 
mopn worshipers of Zimba. (Script adapted from THE 
RETURN OF TARZAN and TARZAN AND THE JEWEI5 OF OPAR.) 

8-11-1*057/10-11-1*110: Jim Casey seeks proof of his un- 
cle 's death and asks Tarzan to help. Finding his -un- 
cle alive, Jim plots murder in order to inherit the 
elder Casey's estate. 

10-13-1*111/12-25-1*171*: Tarzan battles the "Qrdbr of the 
Skulls," a Mau-Mau type of fanatics led by a vtoite man. 

12-26-la75/l-19-la95 (1953): Jack West, ivory poacher, 
uses explosives to terrorize natives and slaughter 
elephants. Tarzan tracks him down. 


1-19-1*195/2-28-1*230: A bull elephant survives West's eac- 
plosives and turns rogue. Tarzan helps natives destrqy 
Tantor, the terrible. 

3-2-1*231/6-1-1*309: The apeman picks up the trail of his 
old eneuy, Sam, the mad leader of the "Order of the 
Skulls." Disguised as a legionaire, Tarzan follows 
him into the Fi^ch Foreign Legion and becomes a hero 
in battle. But Taroan's greatest battle is with the 
forces of nature, which destroys his eneuy and almost 
overcomes the jungle lord. (Parts of the script are 
adapted from TIE RETURN OF TARZAN and TARZAN THE UN- 
TAI-iED. ) 

6-2-1*310/8-11-1*370: Apes and natives are dying of a mys- 
terious "Foaming Death." Tracking the source of the 
nystery to the laboratory of Prof. Redfield and Roy 
Brewster, the apeman discovers that the "Foaming Death" 
is caused by a mold grown in a cave for Redfield 's re- 
search on wonder drugs. Unknown to Redfield, Brewster 
had discover gold in the cave and was using the "Jbam- 
ing Death" to gain a fortune. Tarzan exposes the vU- 
lairy of Brewster and leaves Redfield to work on his 
wonder drugs. 

8-12-1*371/10-22-1*1*32 : Tarzan rescues Molu, one of the 
"Lake People", from Gimla. Molu tells the apeman that 
his people worship Kraka, the octopus, and that a 
"White Demon" came from the lake telling his people 
that Kraka wanted them to work for the "Demon," who 
forces them to dive for "black sticks." Tarzan dis- 
covers that the "black sticks" are silver bullion and 
the "Demon" is Jim Cross, who had murdered to obtain 
the sunken treasure. Cross forced the natives to dive 
for the silver because Kraka guards it. Kraka anri the 
"White Demon" are destroyed by Tarzan. 

10-23-1*1*33/12-22-1*1*81*: The apeman meets Betty Cole, a 
spoiled socialite on a hunting trip, Hie girl's poor 
marksmanship is wounding animals and Tarzan objects 
to this cruelty. Betty is captured by "Insect Ifen," 
who wish to use her to replace their "White Queen" so 
Remu, an ambitious native, can rule. Tarzan rescues 
Betty and thn-Tarts Remu's plans. 

12-23-1*1*85/1-9-1*500 (1951*) : Jacques Durand, physician 
and fugitive, hides out in the jungle. While helping 
a motion picture crew obtain wild animal pictures, the 
apeman tricks Durand into keeping his professional oath. 
(Lubbers only started this story, which was corpleted 
by John Celardo. Bie last strip signed by Lubbers is 
number 1*1*88. Celardo 's hand is evident in strips 1*1*89 
throu^ l(l*9l*, then Lubbers' style is back in strips 
1*1*95 throxigh 1*500. This is due to the fact, according 
to Bob Ifyde, that Celardo inked some of Lubbers pen- 
cil work prior to actually talcing over the strip. Oie 
first strip signed by Celardo, vrho is still doing the 
daily and Sunday TARZAN feature, vcas number 1*507, da- 
ted January 18, 1951*. 


Note: When a story ends and a nev’i one starts vfith the 
same numbered strip, it is because the stories have 
their beginning and concluding episodes 
Note: When a story ends and a new one starts vritli the 
same numbered strip, it is usually because the stories 
have their concluding and opening scenes in different 
panels of the same strip. Riis is also true of the Sun- 
day page episodes. 
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The first 9unday TAilZAK pare by Tob Lubbers iras lOlfa. 

It was tlie sixth euisode of a stoiy irhich had, up to 

this uoint, been illustrate'’ by Dume Hor;arth. 

8- 27-1016/9-17-1019 (It^SO): Tarzan helns Huss Rawson, a 
irhite hunter, capture a rhino and gorilla alive. 

9- 2li -1020/12 -3-1030 : Morgan Blake seelcs to cauture some 
brilliant yellow-colored natives and animals to sell 
as freaks to circuses. Tarzan aids Lusha, Princess of 
Ambera , to balk Blake ' s plans . 

I2-IO-IO31A-22-IO50 (1951) : Tarzan fall into a valley 
inhabited by the pygny people of Idnia. (Story based 
on TARZAK AMD THE AllT MEN. ) 

-29-103i/ 7-8-1061: Tarzan meets a jungle girl who grew 
up with only monkeys as friends. The girl's father, a 
mad anthropologist, has turned an ape into "IT," a sub- 
human monster. IT escapes with the girl. Tarzan res- 
cues the girl. Girl's father regains his reason. (The 
story-line seems to be derived from tiro sources; Tar- 
zan 's early Sunday page adventures T-rith Tutamken, the 
I monkey-man, and ERB's TIE MOMSTER lEN. ) 

7-15;-1062/10-11;-1075 : Tarzan befriends a wounded, black- 
maned, lion and meets Nancy Brooks, who is searching 
for her lost uncle. They find him in a strange city 
of gold, inhabited by baboons that worship Kuma, the 
Hi^jeror. (Story adapted from TARZAN AND THE GOLDEN 
LION. With strip 7-29-1061, Lubbers started signing 
Dick Van Buren's name to the Sunday page.) 

10- IU-IO73/2-2I-IO9I (1952): Tarzan encounters "Panther 
Men." (Based on TAPZAN AlH TE LEOPARD 1-EN.) 

2-2I-IO9U/6-22-IIII : On Mt. Lunya, Tarzan finds a lost 
race of Inca Indians, a woolly mammoth and a treasure 
seeking madman. (Lubbers started placing the date and 
number of the strip together with Sunday page 1101. ) 

6-22-1111/9-11-1123: Tarzan saves native village from a 
pair of albino "ghost" lions. 

9-II-II23/12-28-II38: Tarzan encounters his double, the 
movie "Leopard Man," and a mad scientist who rules a 
city of En!l.ish-speaking apes. (Based on TARZAN AND 
THE LICM MAN. ) 


12-28-1130/3-31-1160 (1953): Stoir/ based on TAIiZAi; AMD 
THE FORBIDDEN Cm. (Sunday page 2-1-1113 is signed 
with Lubbers name only. This page, consisting of Tar- 
zan 's battle with a giant lizard, was created by Bob 
and added to the Van Duren script to give it some ex- 
tra action.) 

5-31-1160/9-13-1175: Tarzan battles the Ibngol warrior, 
Sadar Khan and the giant "Killer of Men". 

9-13-1175/12-6-1187: Martin Dale, a wild animal trainer, 
is disfigured in a circus tragedy. Uie deranged per- 
former goes to Africa, inhere he uses his cats to ter- 
rorize and plunder, and becomes the infamous "Devil- 
Man". He is defeated by the apeman, (Story seems to 
be suggested by an early Sunday page adventure about 
Lenida, the woman in the black mask, Sunday episodes 
1176 and 1177 are not signed by the artist, but 1178 
bears the names of both Lubbers and Van Buren, which 
is the last time Van Buren's name appears with Lubbers 
art. The remainder of the episodes T-rere signed by the 
artist only, except 1186, which is not signed.) 

I2-I3-II88/2-2I-II98 (I951i): Tarzan is captured by the 
remnants of a lost race of Egyptians and forced to la- 
bor on the construction of a pyramid tomb. (Story is 
rerainiscient of Tarzan's 1932-33 Sunday page adven- 
tures with Egyptians. This last stoiy illustrated by 
Lubbers contains some of his most pictorially beauti- 
ful work and some of his poorest, too. Uie "comic" 
looldng appearance of the characters in some of the 
later episodes can, no doubt, be blamed on the fact 
Lubbers had already started working on A1 Capp's new 
"comical strip" characters in LONG SAM, Hie familiar 
Bob Lubbers signature appears for the last time with 
page 1190, the same page that Celardo's touch first 
becomes evident in the Sunday strips. Except for II96, 
where Lubbers ' name appears in an unfamiliar manner, 
none of ihe remaining Lubbers episodes are signed. As 
with the later daily strips by Lubbers, John Celardo 
inked the penciled drai-rfjigs of Bob's final pages for 
the Tarpn feature. Page 2-28-1199 was the first page 
to be signed by Celardo, who concluded the Egyptian 
adventure with 3-lU-12oi. 
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Four panels from a Bob Lubbers Sundaj’’ TARZAN page. 



It was a lovely day in July and my young nephew 
and I strolled over to Fore River, ^jhich empties 
into the Atlantic Ocean. I usually brought my 
camera along with me , as I often snapped pictures 
that caught my fancy. On this early afternoon 
the tide was out, so I had no intention of swim- 
iming. I j'ust wanted to revisit a familiar place 
that was dear to my heart. 


not attempt to negotiate the main bole of the 
tree I do not know. I called up to her question- 
ably: 

"Can’t you come down?" 

"I’m afraid," she whimpered, "Gan you come up 
and get me?" 


As ’t'^e drew within sight of the river, which on 
this side was bordered by numerous oak trees, 
little was I prepared for the surprise that await- 
ed me. I could see no one on the river bank and 
believed the reason \(ras no srnmmers came over 
here when the tide was out. 


I told my young nephew what I was going to do. 
In a few minutes I was drawing myself up into 
the tree with Tarzan-lilce proclivities, and think- 
ing to myself I T^as acting just lilce Tarzan would 
were he confronted with a similar situation. As 


Talking with my young nephew, we approached 
the river when to my sharp ears came an unfamiliar 
feminine voice, apparently in distress, calling: 

"Help! Help! Please help me," 

I quickly looked about, but could see no one. 
But evidently some one in apparent distress, had 
seen me. Again the voice plaintively repeated 
its cry for succor. 


I drew closer to the young girl I was surprisea 
that a somewhat impish smile T^ras upon her face. 
T-Then l presently drew alongside her I gently 
reprimanded her for what she had done, adding 
that she might have hurt herself. She merely 
looked at me in awe.. Then I told her to wrap her 
arms about my neck, but be sure not to strangle 
me. She promised in a trembling voice; and so I 
descended from the tree top with the young girl 
clinging to me for dear life. 


Guided by the direction from which the voice 
issued, my sharp eyes perceived a short distance 
from me the figure of a young girl clad in a 
bathing suit. She was clinging to the limb of an 
oak tree some thirty feet from the ground. I 
guessed her age to be about eleven, maybe twelve. 

Drawing closer to the base of the tree and 
looking up at her, I at once understood what had 
happened. The young girl must have been seeing 
Tarzan movies, and I immediately remembered that 
"Tarzan and his Mate" had been presented at one 
of the city’s motion picture houses recently. This 
young girl must have seen it and she had ' en- 
deavored to duplicate what Jane of the movies 
dW. But V7hen reaching for the higher limb con- 
siderably out of line x-rith the one upon which 
she stood, she had successfully performed the 
feat she had in mind; but after doing so, she 
XTas unable to reach it again with her dangling 
feet. And so she had remained there. ’-Thy she did 


And _do you Icnow what she said x-^hen I gently 
deposited her upon the ground? It xras this: 

"Just lilce Tarzan and his mate," and the impish 
smile xjas upon her face again. 

1 smiled tolerantly. 

"You’ve been seeing Tarzan movies," I said. 

She smiled and nodded. 

"I love them," she confessed. "Do you see any 
of them?" 

I nodded and admitted I hadn’t missed one; but 
added cautiously; 

"But young girls should not be climbing into 
trees. It isn’t becoming of them." 

Tile impish smile upon the young girl’s face 
remained and there \fa.s nothing further I could 
cay; but inx-jardly I admired her for her adven- 
turous spirit. 
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First, 1 would li!:e to clarify ny name. i'.y full name 
is Clarence Benjamin r^yde. There is no "Robert" nor 
"Bob" in ry legal name. "Bob" is a nickname, but it is 
what ny parents always called me , and it is what I go by 
in all but the more formal occasions requiring ny full 
name, 

I made the decision to be a collector of TAJIZAN in 
1937. A good friend of mine had received a copy of TAB- 
ZAN TI{E UKTAIIED for a Christmas present in 1936 and had 
loaned it to me to read. I had never read a book like 
this before, and it made a deep impression on me. I was 
eleven years old at the time. Before this, I had read 
the Tarzan daUy and Sundsy adventvire strips, the early 
Tarzan Big Little Books, and seen some of the movies. I 
determined then, to collect everything about Tarzan I 
could find. I dug up a Hal Foster Tarzan coloring book 
and a Tarzan sireat shirt, both from 1933# and some then 
recent Tip Top Comics. These, with the Big little Books, 
were to form the foundation for ry collection, I start- 
ed saving the !!al Foster Sunday Tarzan strip on April 
"Tl', 19377 ■ 

In June that year, I received TARZAII AT THE EARTH'S 
CORE, and then LOST EMPIRE for Christmas. These, o f 
course, were the Grosset & Dunlap reprints. I was un- 
aiTare of such thing’s as "first editions" then. I con- 
tinued at a rather slovr pace, collecting more Tarzan 
novels. Big Little Books, Tip Top Conics and the Sunday 
strips, as i?ell as nevrspaper clippings, particular- 
ly about the movies. 

I joined the TARZAiJ CLANS OF AMERICA vfhen I saw the 
advertisnent in Tip Top Comics in 1939> and. received 
TAIlZAl’ THE ;A.GI:IFICE1JT, autographed to me by Edgar Rice 
Burroughs. This opened ny eyes to "first editions" and 
I decided to obtain them whenever possible from then on. 
I be.c'an searching second-hand book stores for older mag- 
azine stories as well as getting the current magazine 
stories as they were published. 

A short article along irith a letter from me was pub- 
lished in Tip Top Comics, Febriiary 19 111, in the "ibbby 
of the Month" column, liiich described ny hobty and ny 


collection. I received letters from at least a hundred 
people as a result, some of ’whom are now menbers of the 
Burroughs Bibliophiles. 

tills time a couple of tree-huts had been built in 
a convenient neighborhood "jungle" and I spent many a 
summer hour in the trees. 

I went to New Tork in 19U2 and interviewed Bume Ho- 
garth and received an original Tarzan drawing from him. 
Over the years, 1 have had at least a dozen very pleas- 
ant visits with him. At one time I acconpanled him on a 
visit to the American ihseum of Natural Histoiy in New 
York, where he made sketches of an African wHd boar -Uist 
he later used in the strip. I have also interviewed Rex 
Maxon, Hal Foster, Dan Berry, Paul Reinman, Bob Lubbers, 
John Celardo and J. Allen St. John, and have original 
drawings from them in ny collection. Tiis has probably 
been the most interesting result of ly hobby — visiting 
with the people who have worked in the Tarzan business. 
I once interviewed Don Gorden, who was writing iiie stoiy 
line for the Sunday page at the time. I have not been 
so successful with the movie actors however, having in- 
terviewed only Buster Crabbe and lex Barker, although I 
have photographs autographed to me from all the screen 
Tarzans except P. Dempsey Tabler. 

Although I kept up tlie collection of Sunday strips, 
comic books, and other items as they appeared, ny book 
collection slowed dovm somewhat until I had a home of 
ny ovm in which to expand. So about 1936 I started to 
expand ly book collection to include every American ed- 
ition and some foreign language editions. The corres- 
pondence that had started with ny letter in the 19ltl 
Tip Top had all ceased during World War II, and I knew 
no other Burroughs collectors. In 1937, I put a display 
of ly original art work and foreign language items con- 
cerning Tarzan in a bank ■window. From this public dis- 
play, I met people who knei-r Vernell Coriell, and his 
Burroughs Bulletin, and I then met Vernell, who opened 
uu the avenues to meet many other Burroughs collectx^rs. 

In 1939, at the 'brld Science Fiction CJonvention i n 
Detroit, I gave a ■talk about SRB and his science-fiction 
■type stories folloired by a general discussion session. 

Vernell had received permission from ERB, Inc., t o 
f oim a club (Ad-lib : to be called THE BURROUGHS BIBLIO- 
PHILES and operated on a non-profit basis), and thou^t 
that a Science Fiction Convention would be a good place 
■to find mary Burroughs fans together. I was on 'the com- 
mittee for the i960 one held in Pittsburgh, and made 
arrangements for an organizational meeting. At the leist 
minu'te Vernell cotildn't at'tend, so ■to help out, at his 
request, I presided over ■the meeting and THE BURROUGHS 
BIBLIOPHILES was organized. I was elected President at 
that time. 

Briefly, ly collection is now about 700 books, about 
UOO magazines, all the Sunday s-trips, thousands of the 
daily strips, a couple of hundred comic books, a couple 
of h\andred movie stills, plus some movie film and pho- 
nograph records and several scrap books of clippings. 

In addition, I've had a life ou'tside of 'the collect- 
ing of ERB. I was born in Warren, Chic, in 1923, and 
grew up ■there, graduating from the High School in that 
■town. I entered the Navy in 19U3 and was sent 'to Tale 
Universi'ty for officers training. P^ra there ■to Ba'tes 
College in Maine, and Northwestern University Midship- 
man's School in Chicago. I served aboard a submarine 
chaser from 19U3 to 19U7, being the coiwianding officer 

in I9U6-U7. 

I returned 'to Tale in 19U7, graduated in 19U9, and 
irorked on the iron ore boa^ts on the Great lakes during 
the summers of 19li7 and 19li8. After college I started 
irork at The Bryant Ifeater Corpaiy in Cleveland in the 
Production Planning Dept. , and left there in 1931 to go 
vrith National Tube Division of U. S. S^teel, in lorain, 
CJhio, as a Proced^ure Accoun'tant. I was transfered 'to 
Pittsburgh in 193U to be a programmer on several dif- 
ferent UtrrVAC compu'terE, ■where I am at present. 

I net ly wife, Alice, who does not share ry hobly of 
collecting Burroughs, in Cleveland. We have three chil— 
dren~Vfendy, John and Susan, none of whom have shown any 
interest in Burroughs as yet. 






Upper left: Bob holds copy 
of EHB's GOLD^II LION dis- 
playing St. John's jacket 
illustration. On the wall 
is Bob's own version of 
the famous pict\n'ej which 
took him weeks of artistic 
effort to produce. 

Upper right; Bob, age 1$, 
lives the part. As a young 
individualist, h e would 
rather fight than switch 
to cowboys and indians. 


Center pix: Bob's Burroughs 
den and office, displaying 
just a part of his huge EBB 
collection, which was built 
and design^ by Bob in the 
late 50's. 

Left; Bob's collection of 
Tarzan art and autographed 
Tarzan movie stills cn dis- 
play in the "Hobby Theatre" 
windovr of the Mellon Bank 
in 1957. ibis proved to be 
one of the most popular of 
all Hobby Theatre shoi-rings. 
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Ihe oicture belongs to David 
B. Turner, a civil service em- 
ployee at the Alameda Naval Air 
Station, Alameda, California, 
llr. Turner, ■unfortunatdy, never 
met Burroughs. To quote from a 
letter from Mr. Turner’s wife: 

'JDave met Prince HakiAli Has- 
san on the American President 
lines ship they both took to 
Honolulu in September, l^liO. It 
vras hard to get transportation 
of any kind at that time, and 
they were both in third class 
steerage. Prince Haki was on 
his way there to vjrestle. He 
was also an excellant swimmer 
and diver and could play the 
piano. He (Haki) -virote for the 
Argosy magazine, which was a 
pulp magazine at that time, 

Dave says he thinlcs Prince 
Haki got to know Burroughs 
through the fact that they 
both wrote for Argosy^ and 
that Haki persuaded Buiroughs 
to pose with him in this pic- 
ture as publicity for his wrest- 
ling career, Efave was on his 
way to Flickam Field Amy Air 
Base , where he worked from Sep- 
tember, 19U0, to May, 19U7 j as 
a civil service enroloyee. This 
is all Dave can remember. He 
called the (Oakland) Tribune 
sports department to see if 
they co\J.d tell him anything 

about Prince Hald. and whether he was still living, but they didn’t have any information 
on him. Sorry this isn’t more help” 

Mrs, Turner’s letter is a bit more help than she realizes. The connection with Argosy 
is telling — perhaps ERB, judging by the pose, is helping the Prince with a story for 
that admirable old pulp. At least one carbon is being made and there's an extra type- 
vrriter ribbon on the desk. The Prince might have been stuck on a particularly hard action 
spenej the Icind 531B ■jrould have delighted in. 

1-^ father, Russell D, Walker, and stepmother, Betty, visited the Tarners in Alameda 
recently, ^^rs. Turner is Betty’s sister. My father somehow got around to talking about 
ny interest in Burroughs and it tripped a relay in Dave's memory, "Hell," said he, "Ire- 
member Burroughs, I've got a picture of him upstairs," The trip upstairs was fruitful, 
he loaned the picture to me with full permission for the Burieughs Bulletin to use it, 

Ihe finding honors go to ny Dad who knows try interest in Burroughs. 


The signature reads "To ny budc^, Dave. With best 
wishes. Prince Haki, October 20, 19U0. Honolulu, T.H." 
Then follows a squiggle of what appears to be Arabic,, . 
perhaps his signature in Arabic? 
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(cont. from 

to be at fantastically great heat in order to 
keep the ship hovering above the planet. 

It is evident that this naive conception of 
the 8th ray cannot be serio.isly entertained. 
\7hile the principle involved is both single and 
sound, its practical application is technically 
unfeasible and we can conclude that it is not 
eii?)loyed in the Martian flier. Moreover it is 
difficult if not impossible to reconcile this 
Interpretation of the eighth ray with certain 
statements in Carter’s description of the phen- 
omenon. Thus, he says it is the solar 8th ray 
which drives light from the sun across the 
vacuum of space, and it it the individuc^ 8th 
ray of each planet which reflects the light 
into space again. This statement specifically 
declares that the 8th ray is not light itself, 
but a propulsive force which moves li^t away 
from its source. If every major celestial body 
possesses its own particular 8th ray, it would 
seem that this propulsive agency is a property 
of matter rather than of light, but Carter now 
confuses us with the assertion that the 8th ray 
"is an inherent property of all li^t,no matter 
from what source." Again, according to Carter 
the ei^th ray is capable of lifting enormous 
wei^ts when it is isolated, concentrated, and 
confined in closed containers. Now if the 8th 
ray is some "inherent property" --- i.e., some 
descriptive characteristic— of radiant energy, 
such as frequency, amplitude, or polarization, 
then it cannot be isolated; that is, it cannot 
be dissociated or abstracted from the physical 
entity which it characterizes. Furthermore, 
although electromagnetic waves may be concen- 
trated by lenses or mirrors and their pressure 
thus increased, if this pressure is to be em- 
ployed in lifting a flier the radiation may not 
be confined in a closed space — it must be 
allowed to escape from the craft in order to 
drive it upward by reaction, like a rocket, or 
else the radiant energy must strike against the 
ship from some external source. All these con- 
siderations militate against the sinple notion 
that the 8th ray is merely a certain range of 
invisible light waves. 
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At various places in the Mars books we learn 
that when a flier's bouyancy tanks are opened 
the eighth ray escapes or leaks out so that the 
vessel sinks to the ground, the rate of descent 
being essentially proportional to the rate of 
8th rny loss. The books never become specific 
as to the method of contro llin g a flier's alti- 
tude in normal operation, i.e., just how it is 
caused to rise or descend; but we do find some 
suggestive statements. Thus on page 21*5 of 
A FRDICESS OF MARS we read: 

"... the first great battle ship to be built 
with eighth ray reservoirs was stored with too 
great a quantity of the rays and she sailed up 
. . . with 500 men, never to return. Her pov/er 
of repul-sion for the planet was so great that 
it carried her far into space, where she can be 
seen . . . hurtling through the heavens 10,000 
miles from Mars — a tiny satellite ..." 

Apparently tills ill-fated vessel was built 
with the intent that she should be brought down 


without releasing the oth rty fromjier tanics, 
but the planned method of descent wont amiss. 
Evidently the pilot of the siiip had no means of 
releasing the rays, or he would have been able 
to bring her doi-m hy this siJii?5le expedient long 
before she had risen too high above the pla- 
net's surface. (The fact that the ship did not 
recede indefinitely far frero the planet implies 
to me that one or more of her ray - tanks wore 
eventually opened — probably being pierced by 
fast meteors.) Hence it appears that the ships 
normal-ly operate with a constant quantity of 
the 8th ray in their bouyancy tanks. Again, let 
me quote from page 93 of THE GODS OF ilARS. In 
the scene, John Carter and two Martians have 
just boarded a small flier lying unattended on 
the ground. Carter narrates: 

"1/y hand was on the starting lever. I pressed 
ny thumb upon the button which controls the ray 
of repulsion. . . .The craft swayed slightly 
but she did not move. • . .1 continued to press 
the little button which should have sent us 
racing out into space, but still the vessel re- 
fused to budge. . . We had stumbled upon a two- 
man flier. Its tanks were charged with only 
sufficient energy to lift two ordinary men .... 
I pressed the button far in and locked it. Then 
I set the lever at hi^ speed and ... slipped 
from the craft's deck . . 

As soon as the flier is freed of Carter's 
wei^t it rises swiftly with its two Martian 
passengers. 

This passage mentions two control devices on 
the flier: a "starting lever" which can be "set 
at hi^ speed" and thus appears to function in 
connection with the propellers that give the 
vessel its forward motion, and a button which 
controls the action of the 8th ray, md which 
can apparently be depressed to a variable ex- 
tent and "locked" in any given position. The 
sentence that the ray tanks "were chfr-^’ -Hth 
only sufficient energy to lift two ordinary 
men" again seems to imply that the total quan- 
tity of 8th ray in the tanks is invariant; con- 
sequently the depressing of the button must 
somehow sein'e to increase the intensity of the 
ray's repxulsive force. It seems clear that the 
Martian flier is designed to acconplish all 
maneuvers, including descent and lying unloaded 
upon the ground, with a fixed tot^ quantity of 
the 8th ray in its tanks. 

The fact that the 8th ray can be isolated, 
concentrated, and confined in hollcw recep- 
tacles, from which it "leaks out" when they are 
punctiired, suggests that the 8th ray is a sub- 
stanoe rather resembling a gas. Indeed, in its 
mIcJSical principles the Martian flier appears 
to be somewhat similar to a balloon, with the 
8th ray in the small boqyancy tanks analogous 
to the lighter -than -air gas in the huge bag of 
our wTi familiar balloon or diri.gible. But 
there is a fundamental difference, for our bal- 
loons require an external material atmosphere 
to suppxjrt them, while the Martian flier does 
not. 

If then we assume that the "eighth ray" is 
sinply matter , psrobably in the gaseous state, 
how can it be employed to levitate the flier in 
the absence of a heavy external atmosphere? One 
way would be by the reaction - principle of the 
rocket: ejecting the "rays" downward at high 
velocities from nozzles in the bottoms of the 



"botyancy tanks." But the Martian flier is not 
described as a rocket Carter states unequi- 

vocally that the 8th ray must remain confined 
in the tanks in order to lift the ship. The 
alternative conclusion ,to v/hich we seem forced, 
is that the 8th ray "gas" inside the containers 
exerts an excess upwai^ pressure on the tops of 
those tanks. An ordinary gas will not do this, 
so we conclude that the 8th ray particles are 
not normal molecules or atoms, but are charac- 
terized by some peculiarity endowing them with 
surplus kinetic energy when moving upward. 

Perhaps the sii^slest idea to offer itself is 
that the 8th ray consists of ions; particles of 
matter such as molecules, atomsT, or sub -atonic 
corpuscles, carrying either a positive or a 
negative electric charge. As an immediate, 
though trivial, support of this view may be 
mentioned the common practise of physicists to 
apply the term "rays" to those fast - moving 
electrified particles associated with the lAien- 
omena of the electric - discharge tube and with 
radioactivity. Thus the high-velocity electrons 
which speed across the vacmim in a glass tube, 
from the negative terminal to the positive, are 
called "cathode raysj" the electrons ejected 
spontaneously from the nuclei of certain atoms 
are known as "beta raysj" the helium - nuclei 
emitted from such atoms are "aljAia raysj" and 
the positive gas-ions passing through perfora- 
tions in the cathode of a gas -filled glass tube 
are "canal rays." 

On the basis of this idea we may imagine the 
essential mechanism of the Martian flier some- 
what £is follows. Picture the "bovyancy tanks" 
to be a number of thin - walled hollow cubes 
located beneath the deck-flooring of the craft 
and filled with some gas, say, helium. Wo sup- 
pose that two opposite walls of each tank form 
terminals of an electric circuit, and that a 
potential difference of V volts can bo estab- 
lished between them by the closing of a switch. 
If the two plates are a distance L apart, then 
except near the edges the electric field inten- 
sity (force on unit charge )within the tank will 
be uniform and of amount 

E= vA. 

The tanks may be so mounted and stabilized that 
the field E is always directed vertically up- 
ward, i.e, with the positive face at the bottom 
and the negative face at the top of the tank. 
When the operator of the ship closes the switch 
setting up the field E, some small fraction of 
the gas becomes positively ionized and these 
electrified molecules (or atoms in the case of 
helium, which has a monatomic molecule) tend to 
move upward toward the negative side of the 
cube. Thus, superimposed on the random thermal 
motions of the gas- molecules there is a slight 
net upward drift inposed on the ionized par- 
ticles by the electric field E. 

Let the average positive charge per ion be e 
times the electronic charge (h>77 X 10“'° esu), 
then the average upward force inpressed on an 
ion try the field is Ee, and if there are always 
N positive ions in the chamber the total force 
on them - which they in turn exert on the upper 
face of the tank by collision — is 

NEe = NeVA. 

Hence, given n tanks in the flier, the total 
upward force exerted on the ship is nNeVA, and 


this must be at least sufficient to exactly 
balance the weight of the flier and its load. 
Thus if m is the total mass of the vessel, in- 
cluding its cargo and the gas in the bouyancy 
tanks, we must have 


L 

where g= 392 cm/sec^ is the gravitational ac- 
celeration at the surface of Mars. 

If e is given in multiples of the electronic 
charge and V in volts, the product eV is equal 
to about 1.6 eV X 10“'^ gm cm^/sec^. Suppnsse 
each ion to have a charge e =2, and let the 
potential difference across the tank be 60 
voltsj then eV^ 1,6X2 X60Xl0~'^ gm cm^/sec^, 
or 1.92 X 10“'° gm cm^sec^. Take the separation 
L between the charged plates to be 1 cm, and 
consider the total mass of the flier (including 
gas and cargo) to be mss^OO kg=s5X 10'® gnu 
With g s392 cm/sec ^ we have then for the to- 
tal number of positive ions required to equal- 
ize the weight of the flier; 

nW = .5-gA 
eV 

5X10^X392X1 gm cm ^ /sec 2 
1.92X10“‘Ogm cm2 /gec2 * 

This result, we note, is quite independent of 
the nature of the gas used in the tanks. Intui- 
tively we might expect a light gas such as 
helium to require a greater number of charged 
molecules to lift the flier than a heavy gas 
like nitrogen, oxygen, or argon. But we need 
only reflect that if the mass of each ion be 
doubled, it will experience only half the 
acceleration in the electric field, and so will 
strike the upper wall of the tank with the same 
force. So if we choose the gas to be helium, 
so that the working particles of the 8th ray 
are He"’"'*' ions. Identical in nature with the 
alpha -rays emitted from radioactive substances, 
and having a mass of 6.6 X 10“^*’' gm each, the 
total necessary mass of the "8th ray" is only 

m' = 1.021x10'® X6.6X10“2‘^ gm=6.7UxiO"^ gm. 

If we assume that one molecule per himdred mil- 
lion (10® ) is ionized, the total mass of gas 
required to balance the weight of the flier is 
a mere 67U grams (about 1^ lb). Helium gas at 
standard temperature and pressure has a density 
of 0,1785 gnAiterj hence the total necessary 
voltime of the boiyancy tanks would be about 
3775 liters. A flier having this volume of gas 
contained under its deck would have to be some 
13 meters long (say UO ft), 3-1/3 meters wide 
(about 10 ft), and somewhat over 10 cm thick 
(say 1/2 ft). By increasing the total depth of 
the tanks under the deck to about 20 Inches, 
the length of the craft oovild be reduced to 
about 20 feet and its width to 5 feet. 

Superficially this conception of the 8th ray 
may appear simple and attractive enough, but 
ny reader has probably noticed that the picture 
I have drawn above smacks of pulling oneself up 
by one's bootstraps. I have avoided mentioning 

** That is, 1 electron- volt = 1.6 X 10“'^ ergs, 
approxiniatelv. 
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two fatal objections to the idea's feasibility. 
First, statistically we must expect that for 
every positive ion produced in the container—— 

say by contact with the lower face there is 

an eq\ially -charged negative ion produced at the 
upper face; this negative; itn is accelerated 
downward by the "ield E and strikes the bottom 
^ih'e container with the sarn force that the 
positive ion exerts against the top. The two 
oppositely - directed blov/s cancel each other's 
effect and so the tank does not move. Second, 
even if we had only positive ions in the boty- 
ancy tank, this scheme of levitating the ship 
would be fmstrated by Newton's third law of 
motion: the equality of action and reaction. 
As the electric field E accelerates an ion up- 
ward, the ion reacts upon the field and through 
it imparts an equal downward momentum to the 
tank. Upon collision with the top of the tank 
the ion imparts its upward momentum to the tank 
and itself acquires the dewraward momentum of 
the container. The net result of many colli- 
sions of the ion with both opposite faces of 
the tank is to leave the position of the whole 
system unchanged. The sit\iation is simply sum- 
med up in the well. - established principle of 
mechanics that the center of gravity of a 
closed system cannot be permanently displaced 
by any continuing action occurring within the 
system. 

Tiiere renmiins also the fact that the fore- 
going interpretation of the 8th ray has nothing 
in common with the description gleaned from the 
Mars books except to account for the rays' 
"leaking out" of an open reservoir in the man- 
ner of gaseous matter. 

h 

The failure of both the "invisible light" 
theory and the "ionized gas" theory to provide 
an adequate explanation of the eighth ray 
prompted search for a nei'f approach to the prob- 
lem during the 1930 's and early hO's, but with 
no success worth mentioning. Some ideas were 
vaguer and less amenable to intelligible inter- 
pretation than Carter's original description; 
others were too elaborately hypothetical and 
presented mathematical difficulties far beyond 
ny conpetence to attempt. However, the progress 
of atomic physics during this period — parti- 
cularly the experimental discovery of new types 
of subatomic particles such as neutrons, posi- 
trons, and mesons gradually opened the door 

to what I now feel to be the secret of the 
Eighth Ray, by leading to the conception of 
antimatter , or "contraterrene matter" as it was 
first called. (In fairness it should be re- 
marked that already in the 1920 's the idea of 
such "reversed" matter had been advanced by 
various writers of a certain type of fantastic 
nonsense known as "science fiction",'* ** which 
seems to excercise considerable appeal to the 
mentally immature.) Finally, in 19Wi, a. simple 
solution to the problem of the eighth ray was 

* See, for example, "Locked Vforlds" by Edmond 
Hamilton ( Amazing Sto r ies Quarterl y, Spring, 

1929 ) , and more especially "The Outpost on the 
Moon" by Joslyn Maxvjell ('.Jonder Stories, Dec., 

1930) . 


reached, which I believe to be fairly near the 
truth. 

First allow bso to review briefly the salient 
features of Captain Carter's description of the 
eighth ray. 

1) The 8th ray is one of the nine distinct 
elementary colors which the Martian human eye 
distinguishes, seven of these colors being those 
that we earthmen recognize as the components of 
white li^t. (The fact that Carter, an earth - 
man, is able to see the two additional funda- 
mental hues raises an interesting question, 
which we cannot pursue at this point.) This is 
of course a subjective datum, defining the 8th 
ray only in terms of a mental impression. It 
does not reveal the nature of the physical 
stimulus creating the particular color - sensa- 
tion, but ostensibly implies that the color 
named the "eighth ray" is caused 'by somie fom 
of radiant energy entering the eye. In what 
follows, however, the termi "8th ray" shall be 
understood to mean the physical entity — i.e,, 
the radiation ~ which arouses the color-sensa- 
tion, and not the subjective sensation itself. 

2) The 8th ray is an inherent property of all 
light, no matter from what source it emanates. 
This statement implies that the 8th ray is a 
phenomenon associated not only with some parti- 
cular frequency-range of electromagnetic radia- 
tion, but with all visible and invisible light, 
including those seven colors perceptible 'by oiir 
own eyes. Thus whatever its nature, the 8th ray 
is evidently an essential constituent of all 
electromagnetic radiant energy. 

3) The solar 8th ray propells sunlight across 
space to the various planets, and the Individual 
8th ray of each planet reflects this li^t back 
into space. The solar 8th ray is absorbed by 
the surface of Mars, but the Martian 8th ray is 
constantly streaming out from the planet , con- 
stituting a repulsive force which drives light 
from Mars into space. Thus every major celes- 
tial body is a source of the 8th ray, which 
forme a field of repulsive force about the body 
and tends to propell li^t smay from the body. 
Although the 8th ray is a form of radiation 
(as it is "constantly streaming out from" its 
source - body) it is not itself as we 
commonly understand the term, but provides a 
propulsive force that causes ordinary light to 
be propagated through space. However, since the 
8th ray is also "an inherent property of all 
light," we must infer that the 8th ray field 
surrounding a given body of matter is in some 
sense a component of the ordinary electromiag- 
netic energy-field radiating from that body. In 
other words, a field of ordinary li^t (both 
visible and invisible)is compounded of at least 
two other energy fields, one of which is the 8th 
ray field; it is this 8th ray component that 
caxises the whole electromagnetic field to ex- 
pand at constant velocity around its origin. 

U) The 8th ray can be isolated, concentrated 
and confined in closed containers, and is then 
capable of lifting great weights. When thebcuy- 
ancy tanks o'f' a flier are opened, the 8th ray 
escapes in the manner of a gaseous material and 
the flier sinks to the ground. That is to say, 
the 8th ray may by suitable means 'be separated 
from other components of electromagnetic- radia- 
tion, and evidently is some sort of "substance" 
consisting of small corpuscles or discrete 
energy-quanta. These 8th ray particles mnist be 



somswhat similar to i^otonSj the ftindanental 
energyimits of light? indeed we may infer that 
they are structural con5)onents of such photons, 
endowing the latter with motion through space 
at tremendous speed* 

Considering all these aspects of the 8th ray 
together ,we arrive at the follcwing conception: 

The Eighth Ray is a oorpusctilar radiation 
consisting of what I shall call "levitrons,” or 
elementary particles of antigravitational "mat- 
ter" — i.e., of "substance" which is repelled 
by our familiar kind of matter in what we tern 
the "gravitational field" of the latter. Such 
particles are said to have negative mass. 

A photon, or ordinary "HgnS^^corpiwclCe," is 
con^iosed of two parts: a "gravltron" of posi- 
tive mass m and a "levitron" of negative mass 
— m, bound together by electric and magnetic 
forces and revolving about a cojimon center with 
the frequency V of the photon. FTobably both 
the gravitron and the levitron bear electric 
charges, equal in magnittide but opposite In 
sign, so that the net charge and mass of the 
photon is zero. 

When a photon passes close to an atomic nu- 
cleus it may be tom apiart by the terrific for- 
ces to which it is subjected, that is, the 
electric field binding the gravitron and the 
levitron into a single system is so strongly 
disturbed by the overpowering nuclear field 
that the two particles become separated and 
foUcw independent paths. Sometimes they both 
pass through the perturbing atom and escape 
from it along different routes — - this is the 
well- known phenomenon of "pair productlorl' ob- 
served for gamma-photons by Anderson, Blackett, 
and Occhialini in the early »30's. In other 
cases, one particle may be absorbed by the atom 
and thus increase or decrease the mass of the 
latter, while the other particle escapes, ap- 
pearing outside the atom as a photo -electron in 
the case of the gravitron, or as an "8th ray" 
particle in the case of the levitron. Che may 
surmise that the Martians long eigo developed a 
technique for effecting such separation of 
photon - conpwnents efficiently and on a large 
scale by allowing li^t to pass througji certain 
materials (e.g«, the substance of the gem worn 
by the air- factory keeper) and collecting the 
two types of photon- disintegration products in 
separate receptacles ,filling one reservoir with 
a "gas" of levitrons and the other with a gas 
of gravitrons. 

Levitrons collectively are called the "eighth 
ray," while gravitrons collectively have been 
named the "ninth ray." I imagine these desig- 
nations were apjplied by the originrl discoverer 
of the effect before he quite understood its 
real nature? evidently both types of particles 
will in certain circumstances create distinct 
sensations of color upon Impinging on the 
retina of the Martian eye, and the Barsoomlan 
savant who first isolated the two photon— con- 
stituents pjTobably thought only that he had 
found two hitherto undetected wave - bands of 
ordinary light. 

The gravitrons conposing the Ninth Ray can by 
the use of delicate and conplex equipanent be 
assembled into atoms of ordinary matter? this 
pjTocess is employed by the Martians in manufac- 
turing air from sunlight for their world. 

By Newton's law of universal gravitation, two 
positive masses (bodies composed of gravitrons) 


M and M' attract each other with the force 


where G (= 6,67 X 10“® cm’/gm sec® ) is the 
gravitational constant and R is the distance 
between their centers. If we replace the mass 
M» by a mass — M» composed entirely of levi- 
trons, the force between M and this new bocty 
will be 

M(— M' ) MM' 
F'=G'^5- = -G'— ? 

in words, the "attraction" is negative, or the 
two bodies exert mutual repmlslons on each 
other. The quantity G' here is of the same sort 
as the gravitation- constant G, but we cannot 
offhandedly assume that G and G* are numeric- 
ally equal in value when measured in the same 
units* 

Now consider two leviuron - masses — M and 
— M' separated by the distance R between their 
centroids?the propjortionality-factor G" govern- 
ing gravitational interaction between them is 
again of the same nature as G and G', but not 
necessarily equal in magnitude to either of 
these latter. The law of gravitational force 
between these two masses will be written 

pn-qn (-M)(-M') MM' 

R® “ R^ » 

so we see that the two bodies of "antigravita- 
tional" matter actually experience a mutual 
attraction just as "ordinary" masses do, though 
possibly this attraction differs in amount in 
the two cases. We have here the reverse of the 
well- known laws of magnetic and electrostatic 
force: in the gravitational case, masses of the 
same sign attract each other while masses of 
opposite sign repiell each other. Without the 
existence of other, modifying influences, such 
as the much more pwwerful electric and magnetic 
fields, negative masses aivl positive masses 
could not remain in a sln^e stable system? the 
two typ»s of mass would tend to separate from 
each other, each kind forming its own exclusive 
universe. Actually this may be occmrring — it 
may be the explanation of the "expanding 
universe" of the modem cosmologist. Quite 
passlbly, for instance, the members of the far- 
off galaxy-cluster in Coma Berenices consist of 
matter which is gravitationally opposite to 
that in our own comer of the cosmos.^ 

Imagine now a very large number of levitrons, 
of total mass— fi, contained in the hollow boty- 
ancy tanks of a flier. Let M be the mass of 
the planet and R the distance of the flier from 
the planet's center. Then we have for the 
gravitational force between the planet and the 


It must be mentioned here that this concept 
of gravitationally "positive" and "negative" 
types of matter, existing at indefinitely great 
distance from each other, was suggested as 
early as I89I by the English mathematical phy- 
sicist Karl Pearson, and hinted at as far back 
as 1867 by William Thomson (Lord Kelvin). 
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which is a repulsion, as indicated by the nega- 
tive sign. The ntunber k represents tlie value of 
the ratio G'/Gj what this value is we have at 
present no way of determining. The total load 
borne hy the levitrons which excludes them- 
selves — is of mass m. Since the levitrons do 
not in any sense "screen off" the gravitational 
field of the planet, but merely react to that 
field in a maimer contrary to ordinary matter, 
the attraction between planet and flier is 
given by 


As an illustrative example, let us consider 
a fairly large flier, of mass about ICXX) tons— ■ 
say 10® gm. By equation (A) the value of 
must be at least equal to this if the ship is 
to be able to leave the ground and continue 
rising. (When k)J.= m the flier is just balanced 
and hovers at constant altitude.) To be gener- 
ous , let us assume that k jx = 10 m = 10 gm, 
which means the flier is capable of a net to- 
ward acceleration of nine "gravities." Take 
the mass of Mars at M= 6.1;5 X 10^® gm and its 
radius R at roughly 3.U X 10® cm. Let the 
distance r be a practical minimum, say only 20 
cm (about 8 inches). The ratio of the repulsive 
force f excercised on m* by the flier to the 
attractive force w exerted on m’ by the planet 
is 


Fa 


M m 


f_ kGm'ia ^ R^ _ k(i / R 
w r^ GMm' M V r 


just as though there were no levitrons to con- 
sider; but the total force between the planet 
and the system comprising flier + levitrons is 
clearly 

F = Fi-f-F2= ’ (m — k|a). (A) 

If then the absolute value of — kp. is equal to 
m we will have F=0 and the craft neither rises 
nor sinks; if | — k|A| > m it rises, while if 
j — kp.| < m it descends. 

How will an unattached body such as a person 
on the deck of the ship behave? Let it bo a 
mass m* whose center of gravity is a distance r 
directly above the centroid of the levitron - 
mass, which we will assume to be beneath the 
middle of the deck, and which is the effective 
center of levltative force. The force tending 
to lift m* off the flier is 

m' |Ji m' p. 
f =— G* ^ kG , 

while that tending to keep m* on the deck is 
the attraction of the planet .for m' (remember, 
the levitrons do not "screen off" the planet's 
field): 


hence we have for the net effective force hold- 
ing m» to the deck; 



(strictly, this expression should contain an- 
other positive term giving the mutual attrac- 
tion between the flier, m, and the cargo -object 
m*, but this force is so small compared to w 
that it can very conveniently be ignored.) In 
order for the mass m' to leave the vessel's 
deck under the repulsion of the levitrons, it 
is necessary that the value of kp/r^ be 
greater than that of M/r^ ,but in all practical 
Instances the second term in the parentheses is 
small compared to the first, so that the repul- 
sion between the flier and the mass m' is far 
smaller than the attraction between m* and the 
planet M, 


_ lo'** gm / 3.h X 10° cm\ ^ 
6.1;5 X 10^®gm \ 2 X 10 cm/ 

= lt.5 X 10~^ , approx. 

(Here we take f as positive since we are inter- 
ested only in conparing numerical values.) We 
see that even in this rather extreme case the 
repulsion exerted on m' by the bouyancy tanks 
is less than half a percent of the attraction 
excercised on m» by the planet. There is, con- 
sequently, no danger of a small unfastened ob- 
ject being pushed upward off the deck of the 
vessel. This is in complete accord with the 
behavior described by Carter; the crew of an 
open- deck flier are able to walk about that 
deck as nonmally as on the ground, and small 
objects drop to the deck just as they do on the 
planet's surface. Of course, as R becomes very 
large, as when the flier is on an interplanetary 
voyage, the repulsion of the bouyancy tanks for 
such nearby objects will presently over-balance 
the pull of the planet on those articles; but a 
ship intended for such voyages would be com- 
pletely enclosed anyway. Moreover, by placing 
the tanks not under the deck but in the sur- 
rounding walls, their conflicting fields will 
tend to reduce the net repulsive force on the 
deck Itself to practically zero. 

Let us return now to equation (A), which ex- 
presses the net force acting on the Martian 
flier. Whether the vessel climihs, hovers, or 
descends depends upon whether the second tenn 
in parentheses is numerically greater than, 
equal to, or less than the first term. Since 
the craft can accomplish all three of these 
basic maneuvers, and as the mass m of the ship 
(including personnel and cargo) is constant 
during their execution, It follows that the term 
k )X must be arbitrarily variable at the pilot ' s 
discretion; that is, the pilot must be able to 
change the value of kp. by manipulating certain 
controls. Tinfortunately John Carter has given 
us no clue how this is achieved; he Indicates 
only that the vessel is provided with a button 
that can be pushed into a sleeve, apparently to 
greater or lesser distance, and locked at a re- 
qiiired position. The rao'vrement of the button to 
or fro evidently causes the value of kp to in- 
crease or decrease, but we have no hint of the 
mechanism involved. 


Uli 



Nevertheless it is clear that at least one of 
the factors in the product kfji is changeable. 
We have defined k as the ratio C'/G of the 
gravitation "constants" relating to the inter- 
action between gravltrons and levitrons (in the 
case of G') and between gravitrons alone (in the 
case of G). While some theoretical physicists 
have suggested that Newton's "constant" G is 
slowly diminishing in value as the universe 
ages, it appears quite unlikely to me that 
either G or G' (and hence the ratio k) would be 
subject to sudden, large local changes through 
human agency. Therefore I incline to the view 
that the factor k remains constant, and that it 
is the levitron- mass |i. (or more properly— jJ. , 
to give its correct sign) which can be varied 
at will in the Barsoomian aircraft. 

INijo possibilities are now open to us. The 
obvious method is to introduce additional levi- 
trons into the bouyancy tanks to make the ship 
rise, and permit levitrons to escape from the 
tanks to make the craft come down. In order to 
put new levitrons into the reservoirs they must 
either be collected somehcw from outside by 
tapping the planet's natural 8th ray field, or 
else generated de novo by some mechanism within 
the ship: for instance switching on a power- 
ful light, passing the rotation through a pho- 
ton- disintegration apparatus, expelling the 
gravitrons and feeding the levitrons into the 
tanks. But we have observed that the Martian 
flier seems designed to function with a fixed 
quantity of 8th ray in its reservoirs. Nowhere 
in the Mars books do we find an iajJlication 
that the craft is eqiiipped with means of gath- 
ering the 8th ray from surrounding space, for 
in such event I am sure we would read somewhere 
that the pilot of a flier replenished his sup- 
ply of 8th ray after patching a punctured stor- 
age tank. As to the creation of levitrons by 
the second device I have suggested, this caimot 
be ruled out} however I suspect that the ship 
would have to cany along tremendous energy- 
sources, and again after resealing a punctured 
bouyancy tank one should easily be able to re- 
place the 8th ray lost from it. 

The remaining alterqative , which I favor 
strongly, is that the number of levitrons in a 
ship's reservoirs remains fixed, but that their 
individvial negative masses, and thus their com- 
bined repulsive power, are varied by application 
of the well-known relativistic mass-effect. By 
Einstein's theory of relativity, a body which 
has mass mo when at rest in a particular refer- 
ence- system will have the mass 



when moving in that system with speed v, which 
can never exceed the velocity of light, c. We 
see that as v approaches nearer and nearer the 
limiting velocity c, the effective mass m grots 
ever greater, approaching infinite value as v 
verges on c. The following short table illus- 
trates how the mass m (given in terms of mul- 
tiples of the "rest mass" mo ) increases as the 


It is reasonable to suppose that the Martians 
possess such equipment} but in all probability 
it is too cumbersome to cany on a flier. 


body movat at hi^er and hi^.er styaeds. For 
convenience we take c to be exactly 300, CKO 
kilometers per second.* It is seen that as the 
body's velocity approaches that of li^t, its 
mass grows ever more rapidly}thus at these hi^ 
speeds a small increment in velocity results in 
an enormous increase in mass. 

Table 1 


Velocity 

(km/sec) 


Effective 

mass 

(mq==.ll. 


0 1 

259,808 2 

290, U7U U 

298,U96 10 

299,985 100 

299,999.85 1000 


When V is within some 15 km/sec of the velo- 
city of light, we may in fact write to a good 
approximation 


m a / -l£ X 100 m q 
V Av 


where Av is the difference between v and c} 
that is, Av=c — v, in kilometers per second. 

I can see no reason to doubt that the rela- 
tivity equations apply as well to levitrons as 
to ordinary matter. Consequently, if a flier's 
bouyancy tanks are initially filled with levi- 
trons moving at speeds extremely near that of 
light, it will reqiiire only very sli^t changes 
in these speeds, effected by either mechanical 
or electrical agencies, to produce relatively 
huge variations in the masses of the particles 
and thus in the repulsive force which they col- 
lectively exert on "gravitationally positive" 
matter. 

For illustration, let us consider a flier 
whose mass without passengers or cargo is 1000 
metric tons. We will call the product — kji in 
equation (A) the "working mass" of 8th ray in 
the levitation tanks. Suppose these levitrons 
are fed into the evacuated reservoirs of the 
newly- built flier at a speed of 299, 999. U km/ 
sec, then their effective masses are 500 times 
their rest masses. Hence we can just balance 
the weight of the engjty ship if the "rest 
value" of the working mass — k^ji is “2 tons, 
so that the effective value of — kpL at the 
stated speed is 500 X —2 tons = — 1000 tons. 
Now if by some device we reduce the velocities 
of the levitrons in the storage tanks to about 
299,999.06 km/sec (about 1/3 kn/seo less than 
their initial speed), their effective masses 
will be only UOO times their rest- values} thuis 
the effective working mass of the 8th ray will 
be only hOO X — 2 tons = — 800 tons, so the 
flier (i.e., the system of ship plus 8th ray) 


The fact that c is not exactly equal to 
300,000 km/sec need not trouble us. For our 
piu’poses we can arbitrarily redefine the length 
of the kilometer so that precisely 300,000 of 
these units are traversed by li^t in a time of 
one second. 
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will have a net positive mass of 200 tons acted 
on by the planet’s gravitational field. 

Suppose the craft is intended to carry a max- 
imum load of three times its arm mass, so that 
the mass of vessel plus maxiinum load amoxints to 
UOOO tons. To just sustain this total btu*den 
against gravity, the working mass — kjjL must 
have 2000 times its "rest" value, and this re- 
quires that the levitrons move at a velocity of 
299 , 999.^25 km/sec — about 12U ft /sec below 
light- speed. 

Thus we see that varying the speed of the 8th 
ray- particles by only half a kilometer (about 
I 6 UO ft) per second each way from its initial 
value of 299 , 999 . U km/sec allows us to lift the 
flier with a heavy load, hover at constant 
height, or descend to the ground and remain 
there -unloaded. We are of course still in ig- 
norance of the mechanism used in the Barsoomian 
airship to bring about such acceleration and 
deceleration of the levitrons in the 8th ray 
containers. While I harbor some rudimentary 
ideas, they are too \mdeveloped to be enlarged 
upon here. Of course, we should not dismiss the 
possibility that the Martians can achieve the 
mass- variation of levitrons by means of some 
physical principle still unknown to ourselves, 
or by a known principle whose full ingsllcations 
we do not yet realize. 

A fundamental problem which has not been 
touched upon— partly to keep this article from 
becoming quite prohibitively long— is the ques- 
tion of how levitrons are produced naturally in 
the bodies of stars and planets, and indeed in 
nil objects which emit or reflect light. Here 
too I entertain some tentative notions, but am 
not prepared to advance them at this time. 

At any rate, it seems to me that the theory 
of the 8th ray just sketched is in substantial 
agreement with the phenomena related to us by 
Captain Carter. Perhaps one or -two particiilars 
iremaln unclear, but I think there can be little 
doubt about the basic correctness of the hypo- 
thesis. 
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Since 19hh, when the "levitron" theory of the 
8th ray was first formulated as just presented, 
the concept of negative- mass "matter” has be- 
come subject to serious debate in professional 
scientific circles. Nineteen years ago the 
hypothesis seemed to me rather daringj today 
it reads almost tritely. 

Opinion among theoreticians is divided on the 
question whether antimatter is gra-vitationally 
"negative" with respect to o-ur familiar forms 
of substance j thus far experiment has not been 
able to provide a clear decision either way , 
because of the extremely short times that anti- 
particles are available to observation. While 
most physicists tend to skepticism on the basis 
that negative- mass particles are inconsistent 
with the laws of dynamics, many cosmologists , 
on the other hand, are sympathetically inclined 
toward the idea since it provides a convenient 
rationale for the empirical fact of the expand- 
ing universe. 

But even 3.f the known antiparticles shotild 
eventually prove to have "positive" masses, our 
hypothesis of the 8th ray would suffer no mor- 
tjd injury thereby, since we are under no rigid 


compulsion to identify our levitrons with any 
hitherto discovered antiparticles. If, on the 
other hand, it should turn out that positrons, 
antiprotons, antineutrons, etc., are in fact 
antigravitational with regard to the "normal" 
matter of our everyday world, we are even today 
on the threshold of profound scientific devel - 
opments which will eventually make the Martian 
flier a familiar sight in Earthly skies. 

Considering that John Carter's description of 
the 8th ray was written at a time when ideas 
like the foregoing were utterly alien to the 
thinking of most terrestrial scientists (let 
alone laymen), it is remarkable how accurate 
his grasp of the phenomenon actually was, 

I understand that there are some persons who 
are prone to regard the Captain's sober Martian 
histories as fanciful fictions concocted by his 
nei4:ew. If perchance you are one of these, you 
must at least admit that Edgar Rice Burrou^s 
has clearly shown the route to one of the great 
technological marvels of the future. 



"TAR-ZAN"... OR IS IT "ZUN" AS IN "FUN" 
by Stan Vinson 

When Burroughs fans get together -the question 
often comes up as to the correct pronunciation 
of "Tarzan". Of course there is only one way 
to know and -that is from Burroughs himself. 

We have the answer -bo this question in a let- 
ter dated December 20, 19Jh> to: 

Hie Li-terary Idgest 
35U-360 Fourth Avenue 
New York, Neiv York 
Att. Mr. Charles E. Punk 

Dear Ur. Punk: 

Replying to your letter of December Ih. 

Tarzan is pronotinced with the accent on -Ihs 
first syllable — The first A as in arm, -the sec- 
ond A as in ask. This is supposed to be -the 
correct pronunciation, but personally I and ny 
family have always slurred the second syllable, 
prono-uncing it as though it were spelled zn. 

Very sincerely yours. 
Burroughs 


Notice this is signed "Burroughs". Probably a 
very rare autor'raph in this form. 
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(cont. fro;-i pa.r;e 2) 

diadem Tintil it seemed to take command of her. 
The jewel seemed to grow larger and larger, until 
the whole room was one glittering light. Suddenly 
she seemed to be falling into it. 

As for Tarzan, he carries out his assignment 
during the war, all the time haunted by the mys- 
tery of Jane's disappearance. Convinced that he 
may be of help, Tarzan goes to California to 
call on Jason Gridley, the scientist who once 
journeyed with him to Pellucidar. He tells Grid- 
ley his story and shows him the diadem. Tarzan 
tells how he had the gem examined in Amsterdam 
and was told there was nothing like it on earth. 
Also no one on earth could translate the hiero- 
glyphics inscribed on the base of the diadem. 
Gridley, who had once been in touch with Mars 
via his famous Gridley Wave advises Tarzan to 
call on a man named Jules Ainwright Carter of 
Virginia who might be able to help. Gridl^ tells 
Tarzan that Garter is the favorite nephew of a 
world's most famous man. 

A week later Tarzan is back, and insists that 
Gridley build him a space ship to take him to 
Mars. What decided him was a manuscript written 
by John Garter himself that mentions a diadem 
worn by the Holy Hekkador, the Father of Thems, 
who fell to his death in an ice crevasse in the 
book "Warlord of Mars". This diadem was supposed 
to have mystic powers, but legend had it that 
there was once in existence an even more powerful 
one worn by the original Issus (not the one whose 
false religion was destroyed by Garter). 

Well you don't build a space 'ship in one af- 
ternoon. It took years, and almost the entire 
treasure in the vaults of Opar to construct a 
one man ship made of that marvelous metal, Har- 
benite, which is found only in the Wiramwazi 
Mountains of Africa. And Tarzan was off to Mars 
in his search for Jane, and incidentally. La of 
Opar. 

Meanwhile Tario was not letting any grass grow 
under his feet. He searched for a weapon to use 
against the Warlord and found it. In "Gods of 
Mars" John Garter unmasked the false religion of 
Mars, and incidentally made a lot of enemies. 
What Tario saw, and apparently ERB did not, was 
that vdiile this exposure removed a false religion 
it did not substitute anything for it. It left 
a world of loose ends, with half the world not 
knowing where to turn for consolation, and the 
other half, convinced that John Garter was the 
arch-blasphemer of all time. 

Putting this confusion and resentment to his 
own ends, Tario joined forces with Zithad, the 
Dator of the First Bom, and Sardon Dhur, once a 
Them, but no longer holy, who saw himself as ttie 
logical successor to Matai Shang. A fourth mem- 
ber of the team was one Rhanas Ghel, who was not 
a Barsoomian at all. He was a subtly alien kind 
of humanoid with a bluish skin, and who possessed 
a third eye, which gave him the power to discern 
the future, insofar as certain variables allowed. 
He and his kind were the last remnants of a race 
that once inhabited the destroyed planet between 
Mars and Jupiter, the same cataclysm that de- 
stroyed Atlantis. They lived deep in the southern 
hemisphere of Mars in the city, Zumer, at the 
top of the three mile high escarpment of Tamath, 
itself a piece of the vanished planet. 

Each of the conspirators joined for his own 
reason, the first three hoping to emerge bop dog 
after the coming conflict, and the Zumerian for 
his own dark reasons. They set up shop in the 
Valley of Tamath. 

John Garter is not completely asleep— and ^ 
time went on became aware that something was in 
the wind. He sends Kar Komak out to find what 
was up, even to finding and penetrating the se- 
cret stronghold. Kar Komak takes a one man flier, 
and as a starter scouts out the city of Lothar. 


He is captured by black men and taken to Tamath. 
Representing himself as a panthan, or soldier of 
fortune, he is offered the choice of death or 
enlistment. 

Meanwhile the conspirators had a big argument 
regarding the establishment of the old religion, 
and an ancient prophecy that said the true Issus 
would someday return with her mate, Thares Pthan, 
to mle, and that they would be of the white 
race. Tario being white figured he filled the 
bill, so he retired to his secret chamber to play 
a game with which he used to while away the hours 
in his centuries at Lothar. He attempts bo bring 
substance to his picture of the tjerfect woman. 
This time he concentrates on the Diadem of Thems 
coincidentally with La's fascination with its 
counterpart on Earth. La is drawn to Mars. Tario, 
under the impression he had created La, tries 
to embrace her and she shocks him by turning on 
him like an animal, and almost tearing out his 
jugular with her teeth. This is enough for him 
and he sends her to Lothat under guard until he 
can decide what to do with her. 

Kar Komak falls under suspicion as a spy and 
is forced to escape. Once again he returns to 
Lothar, and decides to go to Tario's old secret 
chamber and try to give substance to his own 
dream girl. He finds La and kills three of her 
jailers. Seven more bmr-st in— and then both par- 
ties are attacked by green men. Kar Komak is 
kayoed, and La is carried off. 

The Sacred Gouncil, otherwise Tario & Go., as- 
semble and once again a big argument ensues ^out 
Issus , and who shall be Thares Pthan. Tario again 
suddenly feels the power upon him and tries again 
with the diadem. This time he succeeds in snaring 
Jane. Tario keeps her secluded and under the power 
of his mind, while he builds up in her the ill- 
usion that she is the tme Issus. 

Kar Komak is rescued by a band of Lost People 
——former pilgrims to the Valley Dor who are not 
accepted back in the land of the living— but has 
lost his memory. La is held by the green men un- 
til one day she is captured by a white ape. In- 
stead of killing her immediately, he is in a 
mood. Struggling with a dim thought, he speaks 
to her, and she understands. It is the language 
of the great apes, the common speech of Opar. 
Ghurg, the ape, wants to know how he can become 
a man. She tells him that if he can ask that 
guestion at all, he is well on his way. She prom- 
ises to show him the way, and then starts the 
cult of the Flaming God. It starts wilii the white 
apes , then green men , and gradually attracts 
other species. 

About this time Tarzan lands on Mars after be- 
ing in suspended animation for a year. Almost 
upon leaving the space ship he becomes aware 
that he is being stalked by a carnivore. As the 
thing charged he leaped aside and found he sailed 
nearly 100 feet. It was a ten-legged banth, or 
Barsoomian lion. Tarzan lands rolling, and when 
the banth leaped Tarzan kicked up with both feet 
into its face. The result is astonishing. He 
pushed in its whole face— —right to the back of 
its head. Then the creature's mate aj^jeared from 
nowhere, but this time Tarzan didn't mess around. 
He pulled out his .45 and pumped ten shots into 
it. Then he set out to find the civilization of 
the red men as a starting point to find Jane and 
La . 

He enoounters a band of white apes, and finding 
he cannot bluff his way out of a fight, he is 
again surprised at the havoc he creates. Single- 
handed he defeats four of these fourteen— foot 
monsters. Later, being hungry, he kills a wild 
thoat for food -^—breaking its skull with his fist. 
He gives out with that which was never heard on 
Barsoom— the victory ciy of the bull ape. He 
then sleeps and wakes to find himself surrounded 
by green warriors. He fights valiantly, tossing 
thoats and riders around, but is overcome and 








carried off. The green jeddak confiscates his 
knife and the Great Star of Issus. 

La meets up with a mysterious ancient red man 
who is the greatest living authority on Barsoom- 
ian antiquity, and learns from him the legend of 
Issus. By this time her followers are beginning 
to call her Issus. She comes to the hidden valley 
of Lothar and makes it her headquarters. Joining 
forces with the Lost People she finds Kar Komak. 
While talking together they hear a strange cry, 
and La is troubled by its familiarity. Later the 
party is attacked by green men. La is carried 
off and Kar Komak is kayoed jigain. 

He regains his memory and then meets up with 
Garthoris and Vad Varo (Ulysses Paxton). They are 
hunting for a missile from space tracked by the 
Heliiim observatory. Kar Komak delivers his four- 
year-delayed report on the secret hideout and 
the preparations of Tario and his cohorts, and 
then leaves in search of La. 

Tarzan is confined in the pits beneath Lothar, 
now the headquarters of the ^reen Torquasians, to 
await the Games in company with other assorted 
Barsoomians. In the games, man is pitted against 
man, and against beasts. Finally La is thrust 
into the arena with a banthj and Tarzan takes a 
hand. He breaks loose and kills the banth. A 
zitidar, bigger than an elephant, is let loose 
and Tarzan again gives the cry of the bull ape, 
which is answered by a pack of white apes who 
come lumbering into the arena. These prove to be 
La’s apes, and they, together with the released 
prisoners make things hot for the Torquasians. 
Tarzan lures the zitidar into crashing the 
pilings supporting the jeddak's" box, bringing it 
crashing doxm. The beast tramples the jeddak and 
his party and then turns on Tarzan, who picks up 
a twelve-foot piece of piling and wallops the 
zitidar. '.-rtien it opens its mouth to holler, Tar- 
zan jams the pile into it. Exit zitidar. 

By this time the cry of "Thares Pthan" is heard 
on all sides. Tarzan is puzzled thinking they 
are saying "Tar-zan". La tells him that Thares 
Pthan is the mate of Issus, and that she is Issus. 
She again offers him love and he turns it down. 
She is furious. Tarzan recovers his knife and 
the diadem, which La recognizes. About this time 
Kar Komak offers her his love but finds she loves 
Tarzan, and is insanely jealous. He draws on 
Tarzan but is easily overcome. Tarzan tries to 
explain but La gets angry at both of them and 
calls on her followers to seize them, and they 
are forced to flee. Tarzan hides the Great Star 
on his way out. So these tt/o men of special pow- 
ers and of two worlds decide to go to Tarmath 
and try to gain entrance to the fortress for the 
dual purpose of rescuing Jane Clayton and aiding 
the Warlord. 

Tars Tarkas comes to call on La, seeking to 
learn if she is indeed Issus, and becoming con- 
vinced, offers his sword in her service, with 
200,000 warriors. They decide to march on Tar- 
nath and join forces with John Garter, providing 
he changes his mind on the religious issue. 

In the meantime, John Carter’s allied forces 
gather for the assault on Tamath and the Holy 
Alliance, as Tario and his friends call them- 
selves. In Tarnath, the Sacred Council, consist- 
ing of Tario, Zithad and Sardon Dhur are in un- 
easy alliance, each one determined to be top dog. 
Rhanas Ghel the Zumerian continues to be on the 
Council, but not of it. Zithad loses his temper 
and kills Tario, only to learn it was a mental 
prejection. Thus, showing his power, Tario con- 
tinues to hold his shaky leadership. 

Enroute to Tarnath Tarzan learns Barsoomian by 
Kar Komak ’s use of his mental powers to implant 
the language on Tarzan’ s brain. Tarzan tells him 
of La's great secret , that she had told him with 
many blushes back at Lothar, before Kar Komak 
came on the scene. They come to an understanding. 
The two surrender meekly to a battle cruiser from 


Tamath in orter to gain entrance to the fortress , 
and are ^prisoned. Here they stay only until it 
is expedient to escape. They do, but only after 
Tarzan matches strength with a synthetic man. 
Tarzan falls half a mile into a lake and comes 
out of it alive; the S3mthetic man is tom apart 
by the impact. About the same time John Carter's 
fleet attacks, but is grounded by the secret 
weapon of the First Bom— —a nullifier for the 
Eigth Barsoomian Ray, that gives buoyancy to 
the Martian ships. 

John Garter has a talk with his old friend Talu, 
the yellow man, and several other jeddaks and 
agrees that if the assault is successful there 
will be a great council of all Barsoora to bring 
about a religious reformation. In return they 
pledge unqualified support. John Garter then 
leads a commando party mounted on malagors , the 
only birds on Mars. His mount is shot down and 
he falls into the lake just in time to rescue 
the unconscious Tarzan. 

The two men size each other up, but Tarzan is 
at a disadvantage since John Garter is disguised 
as a red man and wears the simple harness of a 
panthan. John Garter however is uncertain who 
this man can be, since he doesn’t quite square 
up to any known Barsoomian race. When he asks 
Tarzan’ s identity, the ape man answers that some 
men call him Thares Pthan. Instantly John Carter 
draws on him^ but Tarzan knocks aside his sword 
arm, trips him, and disarms him, John Carter 
grins confidently; never had he met his match on 
Barsoom. He grasps Tarzan, but to his sxirprise 
he is pinned with apparent ease. Tarzan however 
is astounded by this man’s strength. For a mo- 
ment it seemed to him that he had come to grips 
with a white ajje. 

Anjway they come to a truce, since it seems 
they both admit to being opposed to the Holy Al- 
liance of Tario, and Tarzan lets him up, A res- 
cuing party of men mounted on malagors fly in, 
and then, up out of a cavern comes La, Tars Tar- 
kas, and their army. La hails Tarzan as Thares 
Pthan— and John Garter scowls and bides his 
time. He intends to learn this man’s game and 
deal with him later, if he doesn’t like what he 
is doin^. 

By this time _ Tama thian soldiers high on the 
surrounding cliffs were starting to fire down in 
the valley where they were. The followers of La 
and Tars Tarkas however, kept up a fire that 
drives them off. Tars Tarkas penetrates John 
Garter’s disguise, but doesn't give him away. 
Tars Tarkas told John Garter that he was satis- 
fied that La was the living Issus, and intended 
to place her on the Golden Throne. John Garter 
tells him of the intended Reformation, and they 
patch up their differences. 

IThen La announces that Tarzan is Thares Pthan, 
Tarzan disclaims this, saying that his mate is 
she who now sits on the throne of Issus in Tar- 
nath. La is again outraged and tells Ghurg to 
take Tarzan prisoner. .\s the ape moves forward, 
Tarzan learns by telepathy that the ape is really 
a thought projection of Kar Komak. They pretend 
to fight and Ghurg is overcome, but Tarzan is in 
tTom overcome by more apes, and bound. John Gar- 
ter and Tars Tarkas adopt a hands-off policy. 

Meanwhile the hordes are still emerging from 
the cavern, but now they are hurrying. It is 
flooding from below and could conceivably fill 
the wall locked basin, drowning all. There is 
one chance to open the gate in the wall. John 
Garter springs upon a malagor and flies upward 
to the top of the battlements. All realize that 
he is hopelessly outnumbered, and wish it were 
possible to batter do'-im the gates. La is inspired 
to release Tarzan as their sole hope. Tarzan 
takes Tars Tarkas’ sword and makes the mightiest 
running high-jump ever seen on Barsoom, He struck 
the wall within trjenty feet of the fop, and ran 



up the remaining distance. He discovers John 
Garter holding off a dozen warriors. Tarzan is 
no swordsman, but makes up for it with the sheer 
power of his strokes. Together they hold off the 
entire garrison. Each now has an inkling of the 
other's identity. 

They reach the gate but the lever is rusted 
and John Garter cannot move it. Tarzan strains 
with all his might and the gate slowly opens. 
Through the opening pour the Tharks ^ and Tars 
Tarkas. Now the three mightiest warriors on Mars 
battle shoulder to shoulder in the he^t of the 
citadel, while in the outer world aerial navies 
battle cities, and the ground forces of Heliijm 
attack the outer defenses of Tamath. 

A great white ape wearing a turban enters the 
fray on the side of the mighty warriors, and when 
he spe^lks, fulfills another prophecy. The Alli- 
ance forces commence to surrender on all sides, 
and Tarzan gains the throne room. Tario is there 
but there is no sign of Jane. Tario attempts to 
take over Tarzan’ s mind, but the sheer primal 
savagery of Tarzan 's make-up prevents this. Tar- 
zan takes him by the throat, and demands bo know 
where is his mate? 

Then the old red man, Vor Koros, appears again, 
comes forward, and announces that the moment of 
prophecy is at hand. The true Thares Pthan is 
present, and the true Issus comes. For the legend 
states that though not brother and sister, they 
arc of a single parent: one of the flesh, and one 
of the mind. Tario has admitted that Kar Komak 
is his creation, and now Vor Koros reveals that 
La is Tario 's daughter. Vor Koros reveals that 
he is Dras Khral, the oldest Zumerian alive, and 
that he was a witness of Tario 's experiment in 
immortality when he created the Great Star of 
Issus at the time of the Gataclysm. Also at this 
time Tario *s daughter, in company with some First 
Bom had fled to Earth. 

Kar Komak now casts off the semblance of Ghurg 
and takes the Great Star from the turban. He and 
Tario have a contest of wills, using the two 
great gems as amplifiers. The lesser one shat- 
ters, and Tario is overwhelmed and falls dead. 
Kar Komak and La clinch. The opposing _ forces 
agree to an armistice, pending a council of Re- 
formation, and Tarzan is left without Jane, who 
was abduct^ by Zithad and Sardon Dhur. He swears 
to find her. 

In an appended letter to Palmer, Byrne says 
that at this point he could branch in one of tw 
directions. Either wind the story up quickly by 
having Tarzan rescue Jane, and then have Gartho- 
ris come up with a space ship to take them home, 
or he could prolong the chase by having Tarzan 
pursue the villains to Venus, which vrould bring 
Garson Napier into the picture. 

Here Byrne explained La's secret curse of the 
ages. Because she was not like Earthwomen, her 
ctirse t\imed out to be a blessing on Barsoom. At 
the end of the story Tarzan and Jane would be 
shown her new pride and joy. An egg! 

When a writer sets out to take over the further 
adventures of another author's certain established 
characters, in addition to standing ordinary 
criticism applied to his story, he must also 
stand some comparison with that author, and with 
the way he handled that author's characters, and 
the previously revealed canon. (To borrow from 
the Sherlockians . ) 

Now Bloodstone wrote a darned good story, and 
packed a lot of stuff into it. Like Burroughs, 
he kept me so interested in the story I hated to 
set the book down. Now this in itself was the 
one big weakness of the story as a story. Blood- 
stone drew so heavily on the canon that he kept 
me more interested as a fan than as a reader. 
Practically all of Burroughs' books, connected 


as they may be, yet may be read singly as an 
isolated story, without previous knowledge of 
any other. It seems to me that Bloodstone wrote 
more for the aficianado than for a brand-new 
reader. Therefore there is bound to be some lack 
of interest, or orientation on the part of one 
who hasn’t read some fifty-odd previous Burroughs 
books. 

"Tarzan on Mars" is a big sprawling book, con- 
taining much extraneous matter that slows down 
the action. This extraneous material is, I sup- 
pose, fat, that could be trimmed off at an edi- 
tor's discretion. I'Thile all this stuff does, I 
suppose, contribute to the main story as local 
color, it does cause it to drag in many spots. 
Bloodstone, being much more wordy 1iian Burroughs, 
is unable to match ERB's headlong story telling 
pace. Bloodstone is no Burroughs, but this, I 
hasten to add, is not necessarily a reason to 
debar Bloodstone from writing stories using the 
Burroughs characters and locales. 

Bloodstone’s somewhat slower style enables him 
to explore some interesting situations and in- 
cidents a little more fully than was. tiie ^nt of 
Burroughs. The latter sometimes irritated me by 
his habit of dropping a few words that lead to 
endless speculation and exercising of that old 
sense of wonder, and then instead of exploiting 
it just a little further, raced blithely ahead, 
leaving the reader, perforce, to follow. 

Bloodstone worked overtime to introduce into 
his story as many characters previously created 
by Burroughs as possible. He even created a few 
of his own, such as the non-canonical Jules Gar- 
ter, "the favorite nephew of the Warlord". As 
any schoolboy knows, the favorite nephew of John 
Garter was none other than ERB. 

Throughout the book Bloodstone sprinkled little 
incidents and conversations between known Bur- 
roughs characters , who thereafter played little 
or no part in the subsequent proceedings. It is 
nice for a true Burroughs fan bo meet a^ain, even 
if briefly, an old friend j although xt _is a 
trifle disconcerting to find alive and kicking, 
at least two that were snugly done- in lo^ ago. 

Although Bloodstone is more_ than ordinarily 
familiar with the canon, and is reputed to have 
a card-file of all the characters and events in 
the Burroughs books , he yet makes quite a few 
mistakes. He seems to have neglected to read, or 
possibly forgotten "Golden Lion" and "Invincible". 
He speaks of the farewell of La and Tarzan in 
"Jewels of Opar" as the last meeting between the 
two, prior to "Tarzan on Mars", We also find 
Gadj, still lusting after La, contending she is 
long overdue to take a mate. We know from the 
events chronicled in "Golden Lion" that La did 
marry Gadj and as I mentioned earlier, had his 
face removed by Jad-Bal-Ja. John Harwood, _a 
knowledgable Binrroughs fan, reminded me that in 
"Invincible", La had gone out into the jungle 
and met the mendsers of Peter Zveri's expedition, 
thus refuting Bloodstone's statement^ that she 
had never come in contact with the civilization 
of man. Harwood also points out t±iat on the very 
first page Bloodstone states that La's hair was 
raven Islack, whereas it is actually golden-bronze. 

Zithad, the black Dator of the First Born 
struts and bellows throughout "Tarzan on Mars" 
in spite of the fact that John Garter's blade 
found his heart in "Liana of Gathol". Incident- 
ally, if Zithad is leader of the First Born, 
whatever happened to Xodar? He should have had 
a lot to say about any religious reformation on 
Barsoom, 

Speaking of the First Bom, I feel it was_ a 
mistake on Bloodstone's part to try to establish 
a kinship for earthly black men with the First 
Bom. From previous evidence it is quite plain 
that the First Bom were not in any way even re- 
motely negroid, except in color. Furthermore 
there is the old viviparous- oviparous business 



that would need to be explained away. 

I like the idea of transporting La to Mars to 
find love at last with Kar Komak, but Bloodstone 
should have made it clearer that Kar Komak was 
not completely the creation of Tario. We have 
Kar Komak’ s own testimony in "Thuvia" that he 
had a previous existence long ago in Barsoom’s 
antiquity, when the white race was supreme. 

Bloodstone also gets a little confused when he 
tries to show that the Atlantean language is 
identical with the most ancient form of Barsoom- 
ian. Vor Koros, the Zumerian, speaks to La in 
this tongue and she understands. _ we have 
Tarzan haunted by a sense of familiarity with 
Barsoomian, and when La speaks in plain Martian 
Tarzan recognizes this as identical in sound and 
structure to the language of Opar. Now_ both of 
these happenings are odd , for although it wasn’t 
so stated, the implication was obtained that La 
arrived on Mars not knowing the language, and 
only picked it up gradually after her capture by 
the green men, and later as she gathered follow- 
ers for her cult of the Flaming God, And this 
without the obvious benefit of knowing Oparian. 
On the other hand I don't recall that Tarzan ever 
had the opporttmi^ to learn Oparian since he 
always conversed in the language of the great 
apes on his visits there. 

On page 10 Bloodstone attributes the immunity 
of Tarzan to the effects of Time to his lifelong 
exposure to that same natural environment which 
guarded all other creatures of the wild from the 
devilitating effects of disease and senility. 
Tarzan' s prolonged youth and virility is actually 
attributable to quite another source, according 
to Burroughs' explanation, but 1 find Bloodstone' s 
hypothesis to be sheer nonsense. Beasts of the 
jungle, those few who survive the ordinary haz- 
aivJs of everyday living, grow old and decrepit, 
even as you and I. 

The events in "Tarzan on Mars" apparently take 
place just previous to, and after "Tarzan and 
the 'Foreign Legion’", yet there is no evidence 
in the latter book to show that Tarzan was imduly 
upset over Jane while he was in Sumatra, such as 
he surely would have been if she had disappeared 
under the circxmistances narrated in "Tarzan on 
Mars". In fact, it isn't always entirely clear 
just when all these things were happening, and 
just how long it took them to transpire. 

Harwood puts it this way: "One thing that isn't 
clear is the time element between the disappear- 
ance of La and the arrival of Tarzan on Barsoom. 
The two women disappear just before Tarzan is 
called to London at the start of the war, and 
seven years later he lands on Mars. Say he went 
to London in 1939 and was released from service 
in 1945. This would be six years. It takes him 
a year to make the journey to Mars. Seven years. 
How long did it take to build the space ship? A 
year? This would bring the time element to eight 
years. But could a space ship be built in that 
short a time?" 

One of the most noticeable differences in the 
writing of Bloodstone and Burroughs is the almost 
total lack of humor in "Tarzan on Mars". Blood- 
stone wrote the book ^•Tith deadpan seriousness, 
ERB had a quiet and offbeat sense of humor per- 
vading almost all of his writing, ^ although at 
times it was pretty feeble, especially when he 
was consciously trying to make a funny, I could 
only detect two instances in "Tarzan on Mars" 
where Bloodstone was humerous, and oddly enougi, 
both instances were pure Burroughs, The first 
was on page 11, where Tarzan met Nkima and trans- 
lates the monkey's -chatter to the two Englishmen, 
The other occurs when Garthoris and Varo 
found the ape man's tom and blood-stained clo- 
thing after his fight with the white apes, Car- 
thoris expressed the hope that the poor fellow 
had mercifully fainted before being killed. 


Bloodstone did a good job of presenting tlie pei> 
sonalities of the various Burroughs characters, 
and handled Taman best of all. I really felt 
that this was my old friend of the jungle. John 
Garter failed to project, because of the lack of 
the first person. Harwood says, "In some parts 
you really got the feeling that ERB did write 
some of the scenes. These instances are scattered 
all through the story, but if you were to divide 
the book into two parts, most of the scenes that 
are most B\irroughs-like would occur in the second 
half, after Tarzan arrives on Barsoom, The story 
drags most in the first half. In most of the Tar- 
zan books the ape man gets into action much 
earlier in the story." 

Harwood, a stickler for accuracy, has this to 
say about Tarzan' s exploits on Mars: "At first 
it may seem that Bloodstone is exaggerating when 
he tells of Tarzan crushing the skulls of green 
men and tossing thoats around, but I believe 
that the effects of the lower gravity on Mars 
would affect the power of an Earthman's muscles. 
As the author points out too, the lesser gravity 
of Mars would result in a lighter bone structure 
for the inhabitants of the planet. 

'However, I question the ability of Tarzan to 
leap 70 or 100 feet. A man from Earth can jump 
about 2-|- times as far on Mars. The earthly record 
for the standing broad jimp is about 12 feet, and 
the equivalent on Mars would be about 30 feet. 
l-Zhen the banth attacked Tarzan, he gave a tre- 
mendous leap and surprised himself by landing a 
hundred feet away. Accoiding to the record just 
mentioned this would be impossible. Of course, 
we have Burroughs' testimony that Tarzan was 
several times stronger than a circus strong-man. 
Even so, I doubt if he could jump double the dis- 
tance record for Earth. Even if he could, this 
would bring the standing broad jump to only 60 
feet. There is no mention in the story of his 
making a running broad jump to escape the bantti. 

"In that spectacular scene at the beginning of 
the attack on the escarpment at Tamath in which 
he scales the wall weighted down by the heavy 
longsword of Tars Tarkas, he makes another tre- 
mendous jump. The wall was "a full 100 ads hi^h" 
(or about 97 Earth feet). Tarzan took a running 
jump and landed about 20 feet below the top for 
a high jump of about 77 feet. Now that great 
athlete John Thomas jumped something like 7' 2", 
and we'll have to assume that Tarzan can better 
this without even trying. Give him 8 feet. Ac- 
cordingly, 20 feet could be attained on Mars, or 
about 57 feet less than the total height of Tar- 
zan' s leap. And not only did he reach tliis hei^t, 
but with the momentum he was able to continue 
CTinning upward until he reached the top of the 
wall." 

To briefly wrap it up; Bloodstone packed a lot 
of stuff into his yarn and wrote a deeper story 
in some ways than most anything Burroughs had 
done. It was a creditable effort, and a real 
labor of love— —even more so since it looks as 
though it will never be published. I am happy to 
have had the opportunity of reading the further 
adventures of Tarzan, even if they weren't by 
the Master. 

If "Tarzan on Mars" ever does get published it 
should only be, I feel, after we have ERB’s final 
word on the war and post-war adventures of Tar- 
zan. And I would like to learn what happened to 
John Garter on Jupiter before finding hm back 
on Mars fighting a global war. So, subject to 
the possibility that Burroughs Inc. will someday 
publish ERB's last word, and also subject to some 
necessary revision, I am prepared to accept 
Bloodstone's book on a deutero-canonical basis. 
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LETTERS ABOUT TARZAN ON MARS 


Stu Byme has done an amazing job of recreating 
Edgar Rice Burroughs' classic characters, and a 
still more amazing job of tying together the many 
loose ends in both the Tarzan and Martian series 
by revealing La as the true Issus. I am not sure 
that Burroughs himself, in his later_ years, would 
have shown the imagination to do this. 

1 am not a Burroughs expert, and have not read 
more than half of Biffroughs' own Tarzan books, 
nor some of the later Mars and Venus stories 
(which Byme seems to draw into the grand system, 
as Burroughs had previously drawn Fellucidar). 1 
cannot, therefore, tell whether "Tarzan on Mars" 
is inconsistent with anything that has been writ- 
ten about Tarzan or Barsoom. However, the book 
does need strong editing if it ever is published. 

The main flaw is the handling of time. Bur- 
roughs had the handling of parallel stories down 
to a fine art, and made the most of shuttling 
back and forth from plot to sub-plot as a way of 
building up suspense and leaving his heroes and 
heroines in deadly peril that might not be re- 
solved for several chapters. B 3 rme uses this 
technique legitimately and quite well, but he 
also shuttles back and forth in time in a way 
that I do not recall Burroughs having done, so 
that the reader is never quite sure when events 
arc taking place, especially between Barsoom and 
Earth. 

Although the critics insist that Burroughs' 
books show no characterization, the fact remains 
that Tarzan and John Garter arc among the very 
memorable characters of fantasy and science fic- 
tion. Byrne's "Tarzan" and "John Carter" and "La" 
do not seem as real as Burroughs'— at least, as 
I remember Bvirroughs. For example, it seems to 
me to be completely out of character tdiat Tarzan 
should have waited quietly for six or seven years, 
until the war was over, before making any attempt 
to find Jane. He is shown riding away to London 
the day after her disappearance, then taking up 
the hunt years later as if no time had intervened. 
It would have been far more plausible to show 
him making attempts dm'ing the war to find her— 
even to penetrating the Nazi lines and consulting 
enemy scientists, and certainly to the point of 
getting in touch with Qridley so ttiat the rocket- 
building business might be going on secretly, 
and with the help of German volunteers (did Ter- 
zan have any Geriiian friends?) side-by-side with 
our military program. 

It is also not quite plausible that if La had 
managed to put off mati^ for 50,000 years (laying 
sterile eggs all the while, I suppose), her fail- 
ure to do so since meeting Tarzan should have 
whipped up quite such an Insurrection among the 
priests of Opar. Couldn't some prophecy be in- 
voked to bring matters to a head— since this is 
a book of prophecy anyway? Maybe something that 
happened in Tarzan* s last visit would call for 
immediate action according to the laws of Opar— 
such as her rediscovery of the Great Star of 
Issus before or at the beginning of the book, 
rather than at the time of her disappearance. 

With our present knowledge of rockets, the as- 
sumption that the acceleration of a take-off 
would kill Tarzan is ridiculous, and destroys 
the desired effect of added suspense. Elimlnat&g 
food is in the same category; Gridley diould have 
called up Willy Ley. It is rather ridiculous, on 
the other side, that no nulllfiers should have 
been built by the Alliance in seven years. The 
piirpose, of course, is to have a single nulli— 
fier that John Carter, Tarzan, Tars Tarkas, and 
everyone else must try to destroy— but that ob- 
jective becomes completely lost, and they are 
diverted to other things , so that the capture of 
the nullifier takes place off-stage. Burroughs 


was never strong on having his bits of action 
take place where the reader couldn't watch the 
fun. 

Finally, good swinging action frequently breaks 
off into the stlffest of Victorian rhetoric when 
the characters begin to talk. Since Burroughs 
was a Victorian, in effect, he had the same stiff 
dialogue himself, but it seems to me that he 
loosened up with the years. I don't know if this 
was Byme trying to imitate Burroughs' style and 
overdoing it, whether it is Byrne's own falling, 
or whether somebody else— Ray Palmer, perhaps? 
—has done some rewriting of the manuscript we 
have here. 

As for Palmer's big question— should a modem 
writer be allowed to carry on the adventures of 
Burroughs' characters in books, as they have 
been in the cartoon strips— "Tarzan on Mars" 
is an imposing demonstration that it can be done 
and should be done, once the original books have 
been put back into print again. "John Bloodstone" 
is probably the man to do it, too, given some 
editorial counseling by a Burroughs expert. To 
stop the book exactly where it is, with Jane 
missing but the La-Kar Komak plot settled, would 
be right in line with Burroughs* own early Mars 
books, which were one long cliff-hanging serial. 
Perhaps there is a Pellucldar inside Mars, with 
other strange races and monsters, to which Zithad 
and Sardon Ohur flee with Jane, pursued by Tarzan 
and his new pals. 

— P, Sohcyler Miller 


The story reads creditably and well. It is 
probably not the top notch Burroughs seen in 
CHESSMEN OF MARS or MASTERMIND OF MARS or THE 
MOON MAID but it is by no means inferior to the 
average Burroughs story. 

The author knows his Burroughs and made a def- 
inite contribution with the story. However there 
is a major flaw in the story as written— John 
C^ter is very weak compared to Tarzan and this 
will not endear the author to those of Burroughs' 
admirers who consider John Garter no less sacred 
than Tarzan. The author should eliminate John 
Carter by disease or imprisonment by hla enemies 
so that Tarzan can keep the scene entirely with 
John Garter ' s son taking over the parts now por- 
trayed by John Carter, It is probably not possi- 
ble to take two strong characters like John Car- 
ter and Tarzan and do them equal justice except 
in the hands of a master craftsman. It is doubt- 
ful if even the master himself could have suc- 
cessfully handled this. Consider the story TARZAN 
AT THE ElARTH'S CORE where David Innee does not 
intrude heavily into this Tarzan story. Something 
of the same nature should be done to TARZAN ON 
MARS. 

Also there will be an objection that the story 
docs not explain the situation as left by the 
last published Tarzan and John Carter stories. 
The author should make an attempt even if only 
a footnote so that some degree of inner cohesion 
can be kept in both series. 

— Idward Wood 


I have finished TARZAN ON MARS. reactions 
to it are rather mixed. 

As an adventure story outside of the Burroughs 
Mythos, it is better than average, but it is im- 
possible to ignore the other elements. 

First of all, 1 doubt if Burroughs would like 
the frankly religious element in which it is 
cast, particularly as to the disintegration of 
the Martian cultures without something bo believe 
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in— "as I recall a record of wars, cruelty, etc. 
under the religious dominance of the Barsoomian 
history as depicted by Bvirroughs certainly con- 
traindicates the theme of Bloodstone's (Byrne's) 
thesis. The Armageddon so described is a theme 
used before. I have never seen such a military 
build-up with such a climax either. The Charac- 
terization of Tarzan, John Carter, etc. are poorly 
done in this story. Also there are a number of 
logical points that do not follow the ERB books 
at all. The last John Garter story, SKELETON MEN 
OF JUPITER, certainly is not taken into account. 

Personally I am sorry this book was ever writ- 
ten— but it is a fact, and as such would like 
to have a copy of it, if ever privately printed. 
I do not believe it should ever be published to 
the general public, as it would injure the sale 
of the other Burroughs books. 

I noticed several points that are false to fact 
re. Tarzan, e.g., it is mentioned that he wasn't 
much of a swordsman, in fact Tarzan was an ex- 
cellent swordsman as shown in the Tarzan books. 
You know them as well as X do. 

La was a powerful character according to Bur- 
roughs— completely destroyed in this book as an 
individual, and lost to fiction thereby. The 
title could be almost anything, as the part 
played by Tarzan, John Carter, etc., is certainly 
minor compared to the over-all theme. 

I wonder what you think of the book? 

—Thomas S. Gardner 


A few years ago, Ray Palmer let me borrcuT the manu- 
script of TARZAH 01 1:AES. It has been loaned to mar^r fans 
since tlien for the purpose of obtaining their opinions of 
the story. You have just read some of the opinions of a 
fei-T of these fans. Some lil:e it... some don't. I notice, 
hoirever, that even the ones who do not approve of TARZAN 
OK IJIRS entirelj’- would like a copy of it in their library. 

This, in ny opinion, is 'not a great xarzan story... nor 
is it a good John Carter story... and, as A1 Hbvrard and 
the late Tom Gardner point out, it does not dovetail with 
the histories of Barsoom and Tarzan 's Africa as detailed 
by their chronicler, Edgar Rice Burroughs. I, too, believe 
it should never be published for sale to the general pub- 
lic. But I also believe that the work that has been put 
into the writing of the story should not be in vain. Bie 
story could be, as Hay Palmer claims it is, a labor of 
love. If so, then it deserves some recognition, if only 
from the Burroughs Bibliophiles. 

Ray Palmer has been kind enough to grant me permission 
to publish the story. ERB, Inc., will allovr this only on 
a limited, non-profit, basis for Burrxiughs Bibliophiles 
only. If you are interested in obtaining a cory of TARZAN 
ON MARS, on a subscription, share the expense plan, just 
send a postcard mentioning your willingness to do so to:- 
Vemell" Coriell, !buse of Greystoke, 6657 locust, Kansas 
Ci-ty, Mssouri 311-31. The project r-nll not be considered 
without the backing of at least a third of the BB member- 
ship. 



Well, it's finished i As the great apes gather in Oakland 
for this year's Dum-IXim, I wonder if this is worth miss- 
ing it for. I had hopes of having BB reacfy to take to 
the IXrm-Dum i-rith us. . .but first things first, so we wrap 
up the issue by staying home. We miss the Dum-Dum and you 
gain a BBJ Take a good look at it, because it is unlikely 
that you T-rill ever see the likes of it again.' 

Paul Spencer's excellent article about THE RED STAR OF 
TARZAN will give the ERB "detectives" something to work 
on. I believe their findings will go something like this : 
ERB's original version of FORBIDIEN CITY was written as 
a radio drama, starring Carlton Kadell, entitled TARZAN 
AND THE DIAl-iOKD OF ASHER (it is ASHAIR in the book). The 
193U radio serial was turned into a novel in 1937" ARGOSY 
magazine published it as a six part serial, beginning in 
the March 19, 1938, issue, with an editorial change of 
title and considerable rewriting by the editor. ERB's own 
version appeared in book form as TARZAN AND THE FOEtBIDDEN 
CITY. 

This all brings up several other interesting questions. 
If TAR2;AN and the forbidden city is actually a rewrite 
of the I 93 I 1 radio serial, then where is the original man- 
uscript of TARZAN and THE DIAIjOND OF ASHER? Since TARZAN 
AND THE FIRES OF TOHR is an original radio drama ly Edgar 
Rice Burroughs, then ERB must have furnished United Fea- 
tures ^mdicate with a manuscript from which the Rex ^fex- 
on daily TARZAN strip was adapted. This is also true of 
TARZAN AND THE MAYAN GODDESS, which was adapted from the 
motion picture, THE NETJ ADVENTURES OF TARZAN, for which 
ERB did the original story. Where are these manuscripts ? 
Where is the manuscript for MURDER AT THE CARNIVAL? It be- 
comes pretty obvious that all of ERB's unpublished manu- 
scripts have yet to be discovered. 

It is also interesting to note that the daily eidventure 
strip version of TARZAN AND THE FORBIDDEN CITY fellows the 
magazine version rather than the book. And since ERB must 
have furnished the original material for TOHR and MAYAN 
GODDESS, then the daily adventure strips of these stoid.es 
become "first publications", which completely does away 
with the idea that ERB never furnished "original" material 
for the "comic" strips. Since the second issue of Dell's 
TARZAN one-shot #l 6 l, was based on TOHR, then it is also 
quite possible that the first TARZAN one-shot, DEVIL OGEE, 
IfLihi iras based on "original" material by ERB. Fans who 
have refused to accept "comic" strips and books as genu- 
ine Burroughs may have to take another look at such ma- 
terial. 
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